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“THE NICEST PEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY” 


We were dining in a cafeteria (chain, cheap and rather good) on 
Fifth Avenue. My wife who sat facing the street regarded something 
outside intently. “Teachers!” she said. I angled about so as to get a 
well-mannered look. There they were, three of them, teachers as in- 
dubitably as any ever seen looking in department store show windows 
at the time of the State Teachers Association. They were studying 
with some care the menu posted in the window, and now and then 
they nodded or shook their heads. They clearly were engaged in an 
intellectual effort to keep nourishment and budget in a condition of 
poise. Three middle-aged, kindly-faced, primly-dressed, bespectacled 
teachers from Sylacauga, Big Sandy, and Terre Haute in New York 
for their holiday excitement! They evidently finished their adding up 
and got the proper answers for they left the window and came on 
into the restaurant. “Teachers!” said my wife in a husky whisper, 
“Teachers, the nicest people in the country!” 


She had something there. Teachers are “the nicest people in the 
country,” the very nicest, and nicest here carries no suggestion of 
anemia. There are eleven hundred thousand teachers in the land. 
They are, to be sure, not highly educated. The average of the eleven 
hundred thousand, university professors, teachers in remote rural 
schools, and in between, being around three years of college work. 
The odds are then that an American teacher will not gain admittance 
to the society of the erudite. It seems very unlikely that the nation’s 
great financiers will ever seek her fellowship, her annual income being 
certainly not above $1200. It is then not strange that she, that is, the 
average of the eleven hundred thousand, whenever the opportunity is 
afforded, study the coat suits in a metropolitan show window, or 
calculate the various values of a menu card. Her economic future is, 
of course, a bit clouded. But of all people anywhere she is the least 
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committed to complaining. She works diligently but quietly whenever 
work is indicated. During vacation periods she goes to summer school 
and patiently moves up another peg towards a long coveted degree. 
During holidays she refurbishes her wardrobe and seeks culture and 
thrills, both at bargain prices, in some metropolis. Then, she goes 
back to Sylacauga, Big Sandy, and Terre Haute and teaches boys and 
girls with patience and the use of all the wisdom she can summon. 
She pays whatever debts she makes; she gives what she can to the 
church and kindred causes. She teaches in Sunday School whenever 
asked and usually does it better than anyone else. She speaks the 
minimum of ill. Her clothes, bought at bargain prices, are neat and 
of becoming sense and style. It is her inclination and usually her 
practice to support her administrative officers. The children she 
teaches may and often do harass her almost unbearably, but give her 
an hour’s rest and their waywardness is forgotten and their virtues in 
full and fond view. She has not been able to analyze keenly nor 
interpret fully the international situation but she has never withheld 
her services to her country whenever needed, whether in war or 
peace. 

The teachers are the country’s nicest people and as Patrick Henry 
almost said: if that be sentimentality make the most of it! 


I LOOK FORWARD TO TEACHING 


(A year ago THE PEaBopy JOURNAL OF EpDUCATION printed, under the 
above caption, a symposium of statements written by college seniors 
who were then viewing teaching at a fairly short range. It was an 
interesting and reassuring series. If the phrases were at times a bit 
rhetorical they told the story of serious young men and women who 
studied the prospect of teaching intelligently, with their whole minds. 
Teaching, for them was not a technique of escape. It was an oppor- 
tunity to sow creative influences where the human soil is most fertile. 
The Profession of Teaching will not be established by those who have 
grown gray in the schoolroom but by the young who do not drift into 
teaching but choose it deliberately, choose it while most of their 
professional lives still lie ahead. 

Some prospective teachers of the class of 1941 have, upon request, 
supplied the materials for a similar symposium which we present 
below.—The Editor) 


“Mommy, I hate school! I hate it! I hate it! Do I have to go to 
school, Mommy?” 
Strange, isn’t it the incidents of childhood that filter through to us 
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in after years, the emotions that seem to direct our actions to a definite 
goal, even though we may not know it? 

“IT hate it! I hate school!” There you have the reason why I look 
forward to teaching. Not that I any longer hate it. Heaven forbid 
that I should spend twelve, fourteen, sixteen years in an institution 
which arouses in me such a disagreeable emotion. Quite to the con- 
trary, I love school now, but I have ever before me the echo of my 
first three years of school life; those years which instilled in me a 
fear, a dread of school, and a feeling of inferiority that took five years 
to overcome. 

Childhood days are often considered the best days of one’s life, but 
I doubt if they are, and it is this uncertainty which gives me the desire 
to make them happier by making school more enjoyable. I want chil- 
dren to love school. I want them to trust their teachers, to feel that 
they are guides and friends, not people who constantly scold and 
punish. That is why I want to be a teacher. I want to help. 

Should I use this desire and this aim as my guide, may it not be that 
I will also satisfy this overwhelming, almost insatiable craving of mine, 
to be wanted, to be needed? I know a teacher is needed, for schools in 
America will always exist. They are organizations that Americans 
want. They desire them; they need them; they demand them; they 
will have them; and so long as schools exist, there will be a vital place 
for the teacher, and an opportunity for me to fulfill my desire of mak- 
ing school life a more pleasant experience. 

But I am not entirely unselfish in the desire to make teaching my 
profession, for the teacher has a freedom which is a veritable paradise 
for anyone with imagination and initiative. It is not for me to sit 
behind an office desk and have my life dictated away. Like any po- 
tential teacher, I look forward to the day, when I shall stand before 
my class, and with due consideration for the principles of that particu- 
lar school, conduct it as I feel I should. Nor is this my only personal 
reason. Besides having the satisfaction of watching children develop, 
I myself will develop. Always there will be a stimulus to increase my 
knowledge, not only of things, but of people as well, and the fact that 
I will be constantly in contact with other teachers will tend to raise 
my standard of values and keep me on the alert. 

There’s another side to teaching too, which strikes at the adventur- 
ous side of me, the side that thrills to a challenge. Education itself is a 
challenge, more so at present than ever before, for today people judge 
our schools by the products they turn out. It is no longer a question of 
how much education one has, but rather to what use he puts that edu- 
cation. The cry of the public is, “Give us people who are useful to 
society,” and that is the challenge that I must meet. It is up to me to 
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adjust myself to the needs of this ever-changing society, so that my 
students may not only learn, but may also be capable of serving the 
community intelligently. This is more than a challenge for me. It is, 
indeed, an adventure. 

I have a dream in which I stand on the college steps, in one hand 
my degree, but it isn’t the degree that fills me with a passion for the 
future; it is the little child who grasps my other hand. It is a little 
child who will lead me to the fulfillment of my heart’s desire—to be a 
teacher. 

—Catherine Bennett 
State Normal School 
Oneonta, New York 


The sage who said, “Anticipation is greater than realization,” to me 
spoke only half a truth. He declared only a momentary belief that 
often has been proved unsound when the realization of an anticipated 
deed actually took place. It is in just this light that I anticipate 
teaching. For the past four years, by living example and by directed 
instruction, I have had my philosophy of teaching molded and burned 
deeply within me. Last year was perhaps the most effective year 
because of the-living and spoken example of a man under whom I 
studied my favorite subject. His philosophy of living and teaching 
were different from that of any teacher or person I had known, and 
I soon found his aims in teaching becoming my own and his ideals 
were molding my ideals. Because he passed as suddenly out of my 
life as he came into it, his bits of advice and his example will stay with 
me longer than they might have under different circumstances. 

Perhaps first I may be frank and admit that teaching has not 
always been my chosen profession. For six years I aimed towards 
another goal in life and two years of my college education were de- 
voted to actual preparation towards that field. I feel that the desire 
to teach, to share with others my deeply-rooted love for the two sub- 
jects in which I majored, must have been lying dormant within me 
for the entire six years. Circumstances were such that I entered a 
teachers’ college and those innate desires were awakened where, with 
the guidance of my teachers, I began to dvelop them. Out of these 
desires grew my philosophy of teaching and on them I am setting the 
standards by which I intend to teach. 

On one main principle have I set my philosophy. I do not anticipate 
teaching because I feel that I can mold the character of young people 
or better the human race because I have lived and taught. I do not 
look forward to a classroom Utopia where each day my pupils grasp 
facts and abstracts and prepare to live better lives. I look forward 
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to teaching because then I will find an outlet to a growing store of 
knowledge that is mine and that I want to share. I look forward to 
teaching because I feel that perhaps among my students I may reach 
one who will grasp the feeling I am trying to express and who will 
carry on with him a similar love in his heart for some subject that will 
be an endless source of inspiration to him as mine is to me. 


No great symphony is heard at its best unless the players can make 
their listeners feel the depth, the pathos, the joy, or the exaltation of 
the melodies that weave in and out of the intricate harmonies. No 
concert artist can really feel the exuberance of a successful performance 
or the full meaning of his music unless he can implant in his listeners 
the same emotions that are stirring within himself. No artist feels 
that his work is at its best unless through his skillful combination of 
colors he can make his picture so live that one viewing it may ex- 
perience the same feeling that he had as he reproduced the vision in 
his mind. No tacher feels that she is really successful unless through 
her guidance she can help her students to find the field for which they 
are best fitted and she can help them in training for that field. I look 
forward to the time when I can explore the pages of books of wisdom 
with my pupils and help to capture their interest in the world about 
them. I want to see my pupils awake to the realization that all of 
learning is theirs but for the taking. I want to see them probing into 
truths, and I want to help them as they realize it is their choice as to 
what shall be theirs. I want to become absorbed in their problems 
and make them feel that all learning is done by them themselves and 
for themselves. I want to see some student feel within him the thrill 
of knowing that a subject is his and that no man can take his learning 
from him. 


The field is rich and I want to share in it. My chance will come soon, 
and I shall have the ogportunity of testing my philosophy. I want to 
grasp each new experience and from it give at least one student some- 
thing new to call his own and later in his turn to share with others. 


—Elizabeth Coppedge 
East Carolina Teachers College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


The choice of a profession or a vocation is not an easy task for most 
young people, but this task is one that we must face. My choice has 
been made for teaching profession. This decision has been made in 
this, my senior year of College. Some young people, fortunately or 
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unfortunately, seem to have had a desire throughout their lives to 
enter some specific profession. Such was not my case. It is true, 
however, that certain factors and influences in my life most certainly 
have directed my choice to this profession. And it is because of this 
background that I look forward to teaching. 


Formal instruction in my first three years of school was received in 
a two-room, two-teacher, country school. The next five years of in- 
struction were received in a recognized school system of a Texas 
Panhandle town. At the end of this period, I was a freshman in 
high school, and I sincerely believe that no outstaiding contribution 
had been made to my education by either schools or teachers up to 
this time. Then, I came to a college town where the rest of my educa- 
tion has been received. It was here that I, with the help of my teachers, 
began to develop and discover what abilities I had. During my last 
three years of high school, two teachers in particular gave meaning 
and direction to my life. Then came my college career, and with it 
came more inspiration. Today, my debts of gratitude are great, be- 
cause of the guidance a few college teachers have given me. These 
teachers opened a gateway leading to a happier life of new experiences 
and new possibilities. They are people whom I choose to call REAL 
teachers, and who have no doubt been recognized as such by others. 
It is significant to me that the teachers who have influenced my life 
seem to have been those whose main purpose it was to teach students, 
not subject matter. I realize it is a very good thing to transmit the 
knowledge and experience of older members of society to the younger 
members. But this is insufficient. In every true teacher something 
else is active. That something, in my opinion, is an inextinguishable 
love of human beings. It is the same love that seems to be the 
motivation of my ideal teachers. 


This love of human beings is the basis upon which my choice for 
the teaching profession has been made. I constantly think of the 
challenge offered by Horace Mann in his last commencement address 
when he said: “Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory 
for humanity.” My desire is to win such a victory by helping those 
who will be my students rise to an experience of dignity, freedom, and 
truth, and by so doing pay my debt which I owe to those teachers who 
have guided me. I believe that teaching offers a great opportunity, a 
great challenge, and a great spiritual reward. That is why I look 
forward with enthusiasm to the teaching profession. 


—Glen Davis 
State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 
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It is no easy task to state precisely the reasons for looking forward 
to a profession in which one has had as little experience as that of a 
teachers college student. He has seen just enough to banish most of 
his preconceptions and not enough to enable his own philosophy to take 
definite form. 

There are certain things to which every prospective teacher may 
look forward: satisfaction in the performance of a task which he 
enjoys; helping others over difficulties which he himself may recall; 
and observing the growth and development of his pupils. These are 
the considerations which any good teacher may anticipate. They are 
by no means small. Perhaps they in themselves constitute adequate 
reason for looking forward to teaching. They are not, however, all of 
the reasons which make the thought of teaching attractive to me. 

Some people will smile when one says that the teaching profession 
is an exciting one. Yet any teacher who loves his work will substantiate 
that statement. There are problems, innumerable ones, which arise 
with every class. How will this pupil react to that situation? How 
can I profitably add this bit of information to a lesson? Each day is 
different from that which precedes it, and each school year brings with 
it more new developments than any person may hope to keep pace 
with. One must be backward indeed to believe that good teaching 
means the repetitive pounding of facts into the heads of unwilling 
pupils. 

There is, naturally, a wide range of pupil ability in almost any school. 
The teacher in charge of a slow-learning group is confronted with a 
situation fully as interesting as teaching a far more capable class. In 
the first instance it will be necessary for him to exert all his ingenuity 
in order to achieve his purpose. His methods will probably be very’ 
different from those best adapted to the instruction of the second 
group, which, of course, he may well be teaching an hour or so later. 

In giving my reasons for looking forward to teaching, it is only fair 
for me to state that I mean to include not only teaching in the second- 
ary field, for which I am now preparing, but all the other possibilities 
in the field of education. The fact that one has prepared himself for 
secondary school teaching comes far from constituting a guarantee 
that he will remain in that field. The possibilities for a change in the 
particular sphere of interest are varied. Although one may wish to 
remain in the field for which he has originally prepared, he may also 
wish to continue his major work with the thought of college or uni- 
versity teaching. Again he may wish to do work in school administra- 
tion, which would present an entirely new group of problems and 
interests. 


“I Look Forward to Teaching” is a statement which I may make 
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with the greatest sincerity. The teaching profession is one in which 
many things remain to be done. I want to help todo them. Although 
not yet thoroughly prepared to teach school, I have nearly completed 
my period of college training. Very soon I shall be looking for my 
first teaching position. I look forward to that time, not exactly with 
impatience, but with a great deal of eagerness. It will represent the 
attainment of one goal and the first step in the direction of others. 
—John Myers, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain 


Teaching, the greatest enterprise of all! Many would say no. For 
me it holds the greatest promise of keen pleasure and laborious work. 
Fatiguing? Definitely! Anyone who tries to tell you that good 
teaching is not difficult should follow in a teacher’s footsteps for several 
weeks. However, exertion doesn’t hurt any of us and when it brings 
the satisfaction and enjoyment that it invariably does, and for which 
we look in any position, it is completely worth our every effort. 

Psychologists have a rule which says that “Man is not born human, 
he becomes human.” In the Science News Letter recently there was 
an article about human beings growing up completely untouched by 
their fellowmen. When brought into touch with civilization they acted 
no more like human beings than a gorilla does. Everything we do, 
say, and think is really the result of learning. It is our work then as 
teachers to guide learning in the right direction and to stimulate 
within children the desire to learn that they may develop into men 
and women who will be well equipped for the life which lies beyond 


“the classroom. 


A primary aim of teaching is to prepare children to be good citizens, 
and to be good citizens the children must be educated. It is the teacher 
who helps children gain a cooperative and interested attitude toward 
learning. To be able to do this the teacher must be informed, under- 
standing, forceful and self controlled. Several times this semester 
self-restraint proved more effective for me than a show of power would 
have done. 

Yes, teaching is wonderful even though we hear from discontented 
teachers and professors who try to discourage us with these remarks, 
“You have no time to yourself.” “After you have attended all the 
P.T.A., teachers meetings and education meetings, besides all the extra- 
curricular school activities, you will find that time for yourself is 
limited.” 

That may be and probably is true but does it matter? No one 
should enter the teaching field unless he enjoys teaching and is willing 
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to have his time taken up by it. It has been said that the greater the 
position, the less the freedom. Isn’t that true? Is there any man 
that is less free than the President of these United States? After he 
has finished with his daily tasks can he close the door and say, “Now 
I can do as I please”? No, of course not. His responsibilities continue 
twenty-four hours a day. 


In a certain sense the teacher’s task is more significant even than 
that of the President. That statement isn’t strange, or shouldn’t be, 
for teachers are responsible for the attitudes, opinions and knowledge 
of their pupils. Might not these pupils some day hold responsible 
positions and one of them even become president? We should be 
proud and happy to give our time and thought to help produce well- 
educated, progressive and open-minded citizens, competent to play a 
responsible part in sustaining and advancing the principles of Ameri- 
can democracy. 


The salary is meager, we are warned. It is true that compared with 
the pay in other occupations, teaching salaries are not very high. The 
average earnings for teachers are only $1350 a year. 


There are pessimists in every line of work but if one is truly inter- 
ested in teaching after knowing all the good and bad points about it, 
it is my advice, which incidentally I, myself, am taking, to go ahead 
and see what can be done. 


A guiding thought that will help-me in my future teaching is a 
quotation from William Lyon Phelps: 


“Teaching is an art, an art so great and so difficult to master that a man 
or woman can spend a long life at it, without realizing much more than his 
limitations, and his mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But the main 
aim of my happy days has been to become a good teacher, just as every archi- 
tect wishes to be a good architect, and every professional poet strives toward 
perfection. 


“To be an artist teacher is worthy of the best effort of the ablest student. 
To build human lives into the image of God is a challenge to make one look 
forward to teaching.” 


—Thelma Sprow 
State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


Graduation time is near. I feel that each day I am gaining a clearer 
vision of my life’s work. Besides the service I feel I can render others, 
I shall indeed appreciate the monetary reward of the teaching pro- 
fession. Up to this time I have had to depend on my parents for 
support. 
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I want to teach children to be good home-makers. I want to teach 
them food values and the importance of diet. I want to teach them 
how to select and care for their clothing, how to plan and furnish their 
homes attractively. I feel it my duty to teach them the value of 
thrift so they may be saved the emotional shock encountered when 
emergencies and an empty pocketbook occur at the same time. Home 
Economics is one of my specialized subjects, and enthusiasm expresses 
my feeling every time I think of the day I will be teaching young 
people those principles of home-making that are so essential to their 
present and future everyday living. 


One of the pleasures I look forward to in teaching is that of staying 
young by associating with children. So many teachers make the 
mistake of placing themselves too far away from the child in under- 
standing his real life. A child has a continuous series of great adjust- 
ments to make as he grows from year to year. I shall enjoy helping 
him to make easier those adjustments so he may become a happy 
individual, living happily and in harmony with the world in general. 
We do not wish our pupils to grow up with feelings of inferiority or a 
lack of self-confidence. Perhaps that one principle is more important 
to me in my teaching than to anyone else—at an early age I suffered 
from that lack of confidence and so can truly understand the impor- 
tance of that personality trait. Of course we do not wish to teach 
them to become egotistical or conceited; therefore, I am looking for- 
ward especially to training the child for just the right balance between 
submission and independence. 


Lastly, I shall have the opportunity of teaching the principles of 
democracy by building its spirit in the heart of my pupils. They are 
our citizens of tomorrow. Only so far as we are able to prepare our 
boys and girls to take their places in the world as useful, thinking 
citizens, establishing homes to carry on the preservation of our race, 
are we succeeding, not only as teachers, but as Americans! 


Teaching will afford me the opportunity of putting into practice 
those psychological principles I have learned. Boys and girls are 
truly individuals, and I feel the responsibility greatly of molding their 
futures. It is instinctive for a child to emulate his ideal. It is generally 
assumed by the public and the teaching profession, and I agree, the 
teacher’s behavior should influence and change the lives of her pupils 
for the better. It is important for me as a teacher to develop a good 
character and to manifest it during my teaching career. A strong 
character is a precious possession. This is the chief difference between 
a successful life and one that is unsuccessful from the teacher’s point 
of view. If teachers use patience and persistence in the training of 
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children and use every effort to understand the child’s mind, soon 
results will be manifested in the building of a strong character. 

I want to teach my pupils to be good citizens. The independence of 
our youth today can be a very commendable characteristic and a con- 
structive force, or it may be the thing that will make them unhappy, 
a failure, and miserable. I want a share in making their lives happy 
and successful ones. I want always to understand the problems of 
the young people. I hope to remain young and continue to learn, 
for, “When a man stops learning he stops growing.” 

—Ruth Johnson 
State Teachers College 
Peru, Nebraska 


I LOOK AT TEACHING 


In the January 1940 issue of THE PEABopy JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
was presented a symposium, “I Look Forward to Teaching,” similar to 
the one appearing in this number. Two who contributed then now 
see “Teaching” at a much shorter range. —The Editor. 


“You idealize this business too much.” 

“You're too full of what you have read in books.” 

So they told me just a year ago when as a college senior I spoke 
enthusiastically of looking forward to teaching. Four months of high 
school teaching are behind me now, four months which have been hard 
and trying, have opened my eyes in many respects, but have only 
served to strengthen the convictions voiced then. In fact, the “books” 
did not tell me that teaching could be so thrilling. They made it sound 
so very mechanical, and I know now that it isn’t like that at all. 

In these four short months I have known hard work such as I had 
never experienced before, strenuous work, but it was not drudgery. 
I know what it is to put forth my every ounce of energy for days and 
feel at the end that I am no further than when I began. I know, too, 
the joy of seeing clear and indisputable results of my efforts. 

In the short period of my teaching I cannot possibly have experi- 
enced all the things which come to teachers, but I have come across 
many of them. I have arbitrated disputes. I have stopped fights. I 
have dealt with dishonesty. I have lent sympathetic ears to secret 
desires and troubles. I have tried to foster and guide ambitions. I 
know the sense of insufficiency that is the teacher’s when his students 
look upon him as a sort of omniscient oracle. I know as well the feel- 
ing that is his when what he has to say is openly scoffed at by a 
student. All this and much more have I experienced. 
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Out of all the happenings of these four months, however, certain 
small incidents shine like diamonds—Morris, whom I had caught 
cheating, humbly asking for another chance, and when he got it, 
justifying my confidence in him; Martha’s eyes shining as she says, 
“Yol’ve helped me so much”; boys and girls singing around a late 
fall campfire in the woods; Eddie telling me sincerely, “This is the best 
class I ever had. I really understand direct objects at last”; seniors 
jubilant after a dramatically and financially successful annual play; 
Christmas presents, large and small, bought and home-made, saying 
what the assumed indifference of adolescence would not allow their 
givers to express otherwise. True, these are only bright spots. All 
the spots have not been bright, but it is a pleasant revelation to dis- 
cover that for one who loves this work only a few pin points of light 
here and there can make the whole picture brilliant. 

I am more aware than ever that various forms of cheapness and 
selfishness exist in our public school systems, that favoritism and 
unfairness are present, but these organizations can be no better than 
the citizenry from which they spring, and I’m doing my best to im- 
prove that. Besides, one who is as busy as the good teacher must be 
has not time to pay much attention to these forms of ugliness. To 
him the light of understanding on the face of one single pupil is much 
more important. 

The more faculty meetings we have in our school, the more I value 
them. We teachers—I like to say that—sometimes think that they 
are pointless and a waste of time, but when I consider the force 
generated in such meetings in every high school in the country, where 
counselors of youth meet to discuss, however briefly and imperfectly, 
their problems, human, organizational, and professional, I know that 
someday our schools and our nation will attain full maturity. 

It has been some surprise to me to discover that from every field in 
which I explored while in college I find constantly illustrations and 
facts which supplement and enrich the teaching which I do in a 
particular line. I do not for a minute regret the time which I spent 
in mathematics, natural science, music, and physical education though 
my major interests were languages and the social sciences. Too, a 
broader understanding of our whole school program has come from 
my somewhat varied undergraduate background. 

Since I have actually started teaching and have seen half-uncon- 
scious imitations of what I do and say by some of my students, I 
almost tremble when I consider the tremendous responsibility which 
is mine to make myself worth imitating. In fact, the bigness of the 
whole job before me and my inability to meet it as I should like to 
has given me a new sense of humility. 
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Something strange, too, has happened to my ambition these past 
few months. I do not desire wide recognition as I once did. The lure 
of the headlines is almost gone for me. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
however, my ambition is greater than ever before, more definite, more 
satisfying. Someday I hope that one of my former pupils, famous or 
not, will say, “I am what I am today because back there a teacher 
did something vital and good for me.” I want to be that teacher. Life 
can hold for me no greater joy than the realization of this ideal. 

This brief backward glance reveals to me that I have many improve- 
ments to make but much to be thankful for and proud of. It causes 
me to know that what I said a year ago was not pure illusion but fact, 
and it gives me something solid upon which to base my convictions for 
the future. 

I think I shall always look forward to teaching. 


—George C. Grise 
Hardinsburg, Kentucky 


I look at teaching—sometimes for ten minutes before falling asleep 
at night, or waiting in an uninteresting railroad station. No other 
opportunity presents itself. However, eventually one must come up 
for air. 

To begin with, teaching has two distinct aspects to be considered; 
there is the every day, “school teaching” angle and the consideration of 
teaching as a profession. Last year we theorized so impressively 
regarding the latter and this year behold us, completely engrossed by 
the former! I doubt whether there is one of us who, when asked how 
he likes teaching, replies in the light of the theories he has put into 
effect; he thinks rather in terms of his pupils and a sort of average of 
each day’s three o’clock sentiments. 


I looked forward to teaching primarily for the fun to be found in 
it. I have found it and principally as a result of the fact that my stock 
in trade, as it were, is alive and human. What business man, using 
the term ever so liberally, leaving the contents of his desk or files or 
shelves each evening, returns each successive morning to find them 
quite different? This is the case with a room full of children and par- 
ticularly the young ones. Each morning brings new interests and new 
ideas—oh, limitless ideas. 

I looked forward too, to “graduate study which will . . . lead to 
broader knowledge. ...” What a naive self-confidence was this which 
implied the need of university courses to broaden knowledge of the 
work. I should like to believe that half of my class has learned in 
the last three months as much as has their teacher. 
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Then there are the parents. They seem a little funny when they 
argue over one of the more progressive activities, a little exasperating 
when they bring one of their four children to teacher, who has twenty- 
seven and asks that the child be quite cured of some irritating trait. 
And yet in retrospect, these interviews still leave me “squirming.” 
“What wisdom have you,” asks the interior me of the professional me, 
“what wisdom have you to advise these parents in the upbringing of 
their sons and daughters?” There seems to be no answer, and we 
can do only what we know. 


Eventually there is no avoiding the consideration of teaching as a 
profession. Most of us these days, intentionally or otherwise, are 
avoiding serious consideration of our roles in the pattern of the 
world. As a teacher I find it particularly baffling. The task at hand 
is obvious and tangible—thank God for that—but the potentialities 
are so overwhelming. Of course we are in a position of “tremendous 
influence.” What is more touching proof than a small boy who almost 
regularly washes the back of his neck because I told him it worried 
me to see it dirty? But do we exert this influence, and to what end? 
Shall we “teach gentleness to children”? To what end? My only 
answer is to teach what I believe—the democratic way of life—and, 
while we await the verdict, to do the daily job intensely conscious of 
the small things, and of the fun of it. 

—Elizabeth B. Brooks 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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PLACE RELATIONS IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


J. R. WHITAKER 
Professor of Geography, Peabody College 


Conservation of natural resources goes straight to the heart of rela- 
tionships with which the teacher of geography is deeply concerned— 
the destructive effects of man on nature, the reaction of that destruc- 
tion on man and his works, and the efforts made to stop the shrinkage 
of the natural-resource base or even to build it up. These fundamental 
themes of human geography have been vigorously presented by such 
men as George P. Marsh, Jean Brunhes, Nathaniel Shaler, Harlan H. 
Barrows, and Carl O. Sauer. In commenting on these man-resource 
connections, I wish to focus attention on one somewhat neglected 
aspect, the need for a clearer understanding of the place relationships 
involved. 

This need is illustrated by the answer given by a seasoned teacher 
when asked what was being done in his city in conservation education. 
He replied, “We have no conservation problems, and so there is no 
occasion, so far as our people are concerned, for teaching conserva- 
tion.” True, his city was affected by few local problems (although 
there were some to which he was blind), but it was concerned with 
many which were regional and national in scope; there were few 
direct connections between the lives of his pupils and resource deple- 
tion and conservation, but there were many indirect relations. 

The parents of his pupils were facing a period of unemployment as 
the forest resources on which the local wood-working plants depended 
approached exhaustion. Waste products from the sewage system of 
his city were damaging the water supply of cities located downstream. 
Unwise land drainage had reduced the waterfowl of nearby areas. 
Failure to cooperate with Canada and neighboring states in safeguard- 
ing the fish of the Great Lakes had brought serious depletion of a 
principal food. He saw, however, no pressing problems within the 
city, and so concluded that there were no major conservation issues 
with which it was concerned. In short, he failed to grasp the relation 
of his city to the resources and resource-problems of places both within 
and beyond the city limits. This failure, a common one, stands as a 
major obstacle to the achievement of the goals of conservation educa- 
tion. 

With a view to clarifying the problem somewhat, an analysis of 
these place relations and of ways to teach them is presented here. 
Figure 1 is designed to trace out the principal connections between the 
two major groups of American people, urban and rural, and the 
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places where the resources on which they depend are located. Imme- 
diately evident is the wide range of the connections which tie each 
person to earth resources, and the great contrast between urban and 
rural communities.* Starting with these two groups, relations lead 
from each to the other, and from both to the larger areas on which 
they depend. 


URBAN PLACE RELATIONS 


The most impressive conclusion to be drawn from the chart is that 
local contacts with natural resources in town and city are relatively 
few and are seldom related to getting a living. Depending largely on 
commerce and manufacturing, city dwellers are not in a position to 
see the results of the exploitation of soils, ore bodies, and forests to 
meet their needs. They are ordinarily removed by miles from the 
sources of the raw materials on which their lives depend, and that 
distance has lengthened with depletion of the nearer resources and 
the improvement of transportation. The people living in Boston, for 
example, get lumber from the Pacific Coast, and lobster from South 
Africa. The growth of transportation has effectively masked the 
development of shortages in various places. 


Of the problems of local origin, the outstanding ones generally relate 
to wildlife and other scenic resources. It is indeed a mean urban 
environment that lacks grass and some birds. Not only are there 
first-hand contacts, but city dwellers have the opportunity to see the 
results, good and bad, of’ what they do. The visit of the family to 
the park may leave it littered with rubbish, or clean and attractive. 
The alley back of the house can be made into a junk heap or it can be 
“kept so clean and inviting that neighbors will remark about it and 
do likewise.” Small plots in the fence corner, trees in the back yard, 
berry patches in the school garden, these all provide occasion for 
scenic and wildlife conservation. From the proper disposal of the 
lollypop wrapper to the relocation of a highway in order to restore a 


river bank, there is ample opportunity for participation in local con- 
servation. 


The most critical problems facing an urban community are, how- 
ever, generally regional, national, or international in scope rather than 
local. The city depends for its very existence on the natural resources 
of its tributary area, which, for large urban centers, includes a 
major part of the home country if not of the entire world. The citizen 
of New Orleans, for example, is concerned with the drainage of the 
Mississippi delta lands, with the utilization of the entire Mississippi 


*For purposes of our analysis, we may consider cities and towns as urban, 
and villages and hamlets as rural. 
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basin, with the conservation of Gulf fisheries, and with international 
regulations to protect migratory birds. 


These problems of large areal scope involve urban dwellers not 
only because they may benefit or lose by resource improvement or 
exploitation, but also because they help to make the governing 
policies. The control of the resources of regions and states is an ex- 
ceedingly complex one, and calls for the cooperation of all of the 
citizens of a country. 


To make real to the city pupil the existence of these various con- 
servation problems, local, regional, and of larger areal scope, emphasis 
may well be placed on the major functions of the city in relation to 
resources. Recreational activities lead the attention to parks and 
playgrounds. Manufacturing is clearly dependent on mineral and 
other resources. Commerce too can be shown to exist only because 
there are natural resources from which articles of trade can be made. 


The dependence of the city on resource maintenance and renewal in 
related places can be taught in many ways. For the city area. and 
its immediate environs, we need field work or its substitutes. Best 
where practical is the field excursion, for it enables the pupils to see 
for themselves the problems of local and rural conservation. Next 
best are reports made by several pupils acting as a committee or 


even by one member of the group. Beyond the range of field study, 
we fall back on visual education, and on vividly written accounts. 
There is much current magazine material which is so well done as to 
make a lasting impression. The small bi-monthly magazine, Conser- 
vation, attempts to digest the best of the magazine literature. 


In the geography classes, there is a marvelous opportunity not only 
to portray the immediate environs but also to carry the study to the 
most remote parts of the earth. In topical economic geography, such 
as the geography of forestry, the wider aspects of forest conservation 
are logical themes for study. Regional geography offers perfect occa- 
sions in which to develop an appreciation of the complex of resources 
on which the home city depends, and in political geography we can 
consider the state and national aspects. 


Possibly the most effective way to lead the attention of city dwellers 
from the problems within the city to those of more distant places, 
whether near or far, is through the interest in wildlife and other 
scenery. For the child, the migration of the oriole or robin, and the 
attractions of city, county, or state parks have great appeal. And for 
the adult “nothing,” as Abercrombie says, “not even the extremest 
mechanization of farming can prevent the country from being the 
town dwellers’ chief contrasted recreation and relaxation.” Here is a 
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tie of interest that binds town and country together in a program in 
which all can have a part. 


PLAce RELATIONS 


Rural inhabitants, in contrast to urban dwellers, have many con- 
servation problems of a local nature. These problems are, moreover, 
more intimately connected with the ways of making a living than is 
true of the city. Rural and small-town people are, obviously, de- 
pendent on such occupations as farming, lumbering, and fishing, all 
of which tend to deplete the local natural-resource base. The results 
of resource depletion are there for all to see. So far as I know, no 
observant teacher has complained of lack of first-hand contacts with 
conservation problems. In this regard, the rural teacher has a 
decided advantage over the teacher of a city school. 

If the task of the rural teacher is simplified by the possibility of a 
concrete approach in terms of pupil experiences, it is complicated by 
the uniqueness of the resource combination of the rural area. Cities 
in America are much alike, and the local problems vary little over 
wide areas. Where differences existed originally, they have been 
profoundly altered in the direction of uniformity, for the city largely 
remakes its site. In rural areas, however, the natural landscape is 
not so greatly modified by human occupancy, with the result that 
most of the original differences remain. Hence the utilization of local 
conditions in teaching conservation presents a strikingly different 
problem in different parts of rural America. Farming in grassland 
areas is based on a natural resource combination quite unlike that of 
the forest sections of our country; the Upper Lakes Region of the 
Northern Interior is in strong contrast with the Cotton Belt of the 
South. 

Possibly more difficult for the rural teacher, too, is the tracing out 
of regional and national connections. Very commonly, these rela- 
tionships lead from rural area to resource by way of the cities. Just 
as city children can learn much from rural field work, so can rural 
children gain a deeper appreciation of certain resource problems by 
intelligent guidance in their visit to the nearby cities. 


SUBURBAN PLACE RELATIONS 


Treatment of this problem of vitalizing the study of conservation 
by a clearer presentation of place relations requires at least some 
recognition of the rapid growth of suburban areas, of the number of 
children who live in the country but whose parents do not depend di- 
rectly on its resources. These children are likely to grow up insensi- 
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tive to the evidences of depletion about them, and unmindful of any 
obligation to correct the situation. On the other hand, their contacts 
with nature are more immediate. Teaching them presents a problem 
involving both that of the truly rural school and that of the city school. 
And all schools are more or less alike in facing the difficulty of leading 
the pupil beyond his immediate environment to regional, national, and 
international aspects of the problem. 


REGIONAL, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Unquestionably these problems of large areal scope are of mounting 
significance, a consequence in part of the expansion of our sustenance 
area to include much of the productive world. There are numerous 
circulatory ties which bind the various parts of the world together, 
and, so far as man-made conditions are concerned, these circulatory 
threads (trade and communication) have grown in importance. We 
are coming to see, too, that many problems of first magnitude involve 
large areas because of the mobility of the natural resources, such as 
migrating birds, ocean fisheries, and rivers. 

The last few decades have seen a growth, moreover, of the social, 
economic, and political bonds which tie the various parts of our nation 
together. As a consequence, both the results of resource destruction 
and the problem of correctives become our concern for distant areas 
as well as for the home place. Severe soil erosion in the older Cotton 
Belt affects the tax base of the states involved and becomes a drain 
on the financial resources of the national government. Flood damage 
rests heavily on the entire state of Mississippi as well as the flooded 
Mississippi Delta, and although the damage may be small in compari- 
son to our total national wealth, the loss plus the costs of flood control 
(now assumed by the federal government) constitutes an appreciable 
item in the national budget. The growing acceptance of the idea that 
a county, state, or nation must help to bear the distress of any one part 
(through such devices as state aids, federal aids, etc.) makes the mis- 
fortunes of the part the concern of the whole. 


Tue Use or DIAGRAMS AND Maps 


Whether local, regional, or national, these place relationships can 
be presented most effectively if diagrams and maps are used. For the 
local area, the sketch map or regional diagram is ideal for showing 
farm lands, streams, parks, and other resource features. Such a map, 
if hung in a prominent place and frequently used, serves to build up 
the desired place understandings. Diagrammatic maps can also be 
used for larger areas, to show, for example, the mineral resources op 
which Gary and Pittsburgh depend. 
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The various kinds of resource maps are also indispensible. Nowhere 
is this more clearly seen than in the study of water resources. Be- 
cause the drainage basin is a hydrographic unit, it is the only effective 
unit for planned control or use of the water. Drainage basin maps 
thus become essential, not only for portraying water resources but 
also for showing related land uses. Less frequently employed but 
valuable are maps of ground water conditions. 

Reference to drainage basin maps calls this fundamental principle 
to mind—our home area is related to other areas largely if not en- 
tirely through circulatory phenomena, such as the movement of 
waters, of men, of goods, of information, of birds, and of winds. 
Hence, no cartographic device can more effectively reveal these rela- 
tionships than maps which show movements (flow maps), such as the 
lanes followed by migrating birds, trade movements, and even the 
migration of peoples. Long in use in geography books have been the 
flow charts prepared by the War Department for commodity ship- 
ments on the Great Lakes. 

Involved in all such studies, however, is much more than the por- 
trayal of the circulatory ties which bind the pupil to the supporting 
earth. The thought should be carried on to the fundamental problem, 
the depletion and conservation of natural resources, if the objectives 
of conservation education* are to be realized. 


*George T. Renner, “Education and the Conservation of Resources,” The 
Social Frontier, April, 1939, Vol. V, pp. 203-206. 
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IS THE COST OF TEACHING IN NEW JERSEY TOO 
HIGH? NO! 


ROSCOE L. WEST 
President. State Teachers College, Trenton 


This paper presents the reply made by President West to the assertion by 
a representative of the Taxpayers League of New Jersey that public education 
in the State was maintained at an unwarranted cost. It is presented here 
because the facts are as true in most of our states as in New Jersey. If Presi- 
dent West’s statement of government costs seem a trifle on the conservative 
side, remember, please, that his article was written six weeks ago.—The Editor. 


Once when asked how long a man’s legs should be, Abraham Lincoln 
is said to have answered that they should be long enough to reach the 
ground, indicating thereby that the desirable length of a man’s legs 
is a relative matter. . 

How much should we spend for education? That, too, is a relative 
matter. It is relative, as I see it, to two fundamental considerations: 
first, what kind of a society and civilization do we wish to have; and 
second, how much can we afford to spend on education? 

The first consideration is obviously general in nature, yet I do not 
see how we can omit it in our thinking about the kind of schools which 
we wish to have. We see all too plainly how the totalitarian nations 
have used schools to reach their ends. It seems quite obvious that a 
nation like Italy, which apparently accepts Mussolini’s dictum to 
youth that their duty is to “believe, obey, fight,” will organize educa- 
tion to carry out these ideals. In Germany, the same type of philoso- 
phy can be seen in the statement which is often printed on every page 
of certain books used in school, “Du bist nichts; dein Volk ist alles,” 
meaning, “You are nothing, your nation is everything.” In nations 
which hold to such a philosophy, it is quite sufficient to train leaders 
and to educate the masses of common people only to the sufficient 
extent that they may be used by the leaders for the purposes which 
are determined by a very few people. 

The United States of America, on the other hand, has expressed its 
social and political ideals in no better way than the famous words of 
Lincoln, “Government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” Of course, the ideals embodied in this statement antedated 
Lincoln’s time. Certainly from the early days of the republic we held 
to the principles of equality of opportunity and as the nineteenth 
century wore on, we began to realize more and more that if the 
American dream is to be made a reality, provision must be made so 
that the children of the worker—the street cleaner, the mechanic—will 
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have as good an opportunity to achieve success and to rise in society 
as the children of the wealthy or of particular professional classes. 
We have never fully realized this ideal, yet perhaps we have gone 
farther than any other country to make this social mobility possible. 

With the ideal of social mobility must go the reality of universal 
education. Universal education has often meant completion of only 
five or six years of compulsory schooling and is still conditioned by 
geographic and economic factors. In many states, however, particu- 
larly in such urbanized, industrial states as New Jersey, the inability 
of youth to find jobs during the past few years has meant that they 
had to continue in school. Thus, because of industrial and economic 
conditions, the last fifteen years has seen a tremendous extension of 
universal education in the upper levels of the elementary school and 
in the high school. It would seem that we are fast approaching a time 
when practically all of the children will be in school up to at least 
eighteen years of age. 

Most people realize that the problems to be solved today are more 
complicated than those of an earlier period, yet we still cling to the 
belief in this country that they must be solved by the democratic 
process. If this process is to remain dependable, the general level of 
education will need to be far higher than it has ever been before. If 
we do not keep it to a desirable level, we can easily be inducd to give 
up our liberties and to resign to the “man on horseback.” We need to 
understand that the most fundamental elements of “defense” in this 
country are a sound social, economic, and educational system, which 
will produce the security for the common man through assured em- 
ployment and the wisdom of all the people to solve the nation’s 
problems in the light of the needs of all classes, races, and creeds. 

I am not arguing that mere expenditure of money will produce these 
results, but it is fairly certain that economy for its own sake may 
prevent them. What the public needs to do is to hold fast to the ideals 
on which America has been founded and demand that the schools set 
forth a program which will bring these ideals to a proper realization. 

The second point which I mentioned is that education is relative to 
what we can afford to spend. This can be broken down into two sub- 
divisions: first, what does the income that we have in this country 
make possible in the way of educational expenditures; and second, is 
it wise to spend less for certain other items and to spend more for 
education? 

It is not easy to secure accurate figures concerning our national 
income and to know just how much we could profitably invest in edu- 
cational expenses. An individual knows how much he earns, about 
how much he needs to spend for food, clothing, and shelter, and then 
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how much is left for various other elements of his choice. The diffi- 
culty in studying this from a national point of view is that we have 
as yet worked out no equitable system to equalize educational costs in 
the nation. And even in the state there are tremendous inequalities 
produced by the antiquated system of raising and distributing tax 
monies. 

We know that before the depression we had a national income of 
approximately 80 billion dollars and it probably went down to about 
45 billion at the depth of the depression. It has come back to approxi- 
mately 70 billion at the present time and many observers tell us that 
there is no reason whatever why the United States could not have an 
income of 100 billion dollars a year. 

The greatest expenditure which we have ever made for education 
seems to be about 2% billion dollars for all public expenditure, or 
about 3 per cent of our largest income. During the depression this 
expenditure went down to slightly less than 2 billion dollars and has 
come back somewhat during the last three or four years so that at the 
present time it probably equals about 3 per cent of the national income. 

There are, as I see it, only two ways in which increase in cost of 
education can be met, —one, by means of an increase in the national 
income; and the other, by choosing to spend less for other items. It 
seems fair to point out that we put into other items the following 
amounts: 


Alcoholic beverages Paik 334 billions 
New passenger automobiles ... 234 billions 
Candy, ice cream, soft drinks, chewing gum... 2. billions 
. 9% billions 


Remember that we spend about 2 billions for education. 

In 1934, New Jersey spent 125 million dollars for soft drinks, ice 
cream, candy, chewing gum, theaters, movies, toilet preparations, and 
beauty parlor services, while expenditures for public education were 
about 97 million. 

One of the things which we need to realize is that choosing to spend 
money on education instead of some of these other items does not 
decrease business but simply transfers business from one field to 
another with the possibility of larger results to the human being con- 
cerned. If I spend one hundred dollars for books instead of one 
hundred dollars for travel, I am promoting all of the various items of 
business which go into the making of books, —the pulp industry, the 
printing industry, book stores, people who write the books, and so on, 
instead of promoting the various types of business which go into the 
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railroad companies or bus companies. It is merely a choice in type of 
business which is promoted. So it is that much of the expenditure 
which goes into schools promotes types of business. Books, furniture, 
equipment, school buildings, etc., all demand actual production and 
labor. 

It is necessary for us to understand that taxation is really coopera- 
tive buying and is not by any means taking money from broad enter- 
prise and throwing it down a well. It may be that people can secure 
greater values by such cooperative buying than they could possibly 
secure by attempting to get the same services by individual buying. 
I cannot conceive of securing the street paving, street lighting, police 
‘service, fire service, health protection, library service, schools, and all 
the other items which I secure from my taxes by individual purchas- 
ing. When I pay my annual tax bill I may be inclined to growl, but 
when I think of all these services and the education of four children for 
twelve years each, which means forty-eight years of such education, 
I think that I am getting my money’s worth. 

It is perfectly evident that the many services which have been ap- 
proved by the American people—social security, unemployment in- 
surance, relief, and other such items—will have to be paid for, either 
by an increase in income or by taking the money away from something 
else. The same thing will hold for our enormous expenditures for 
defense which lie ahead. From the standpoint of society’s general 
good, we should be careful that we do not get ourselves maneuvered 
into a position where we advocate the continuance of all expenditures 
for amusements and luxuries and reduce expenditures for education 
on the plea that these various new charges make it impossible to 
keep the educational system which we have up to this time maintained. 

Sometimes the impression gets abroad that the cost of education is 
much larger than other items of governmental budget but this error 
is made because often we look at the cost of a given state or commun- 
ity without realizing the costs of all governments—federal, state, and 
local—and the taxes, both open and hidden, which we pay for these 
costs. The latest reliable figures on total governmental cost in the 
United States seem to be that we spend about 16 billion dollars a year. 
In 1930 we were spending just under 11 billions per year. One govern- 
mental authority says that the per cent spent for education decreased 
from 22.3 per cent in 1930 to 14.4 per cent in 1936. If, in 1929, we spent 
approximately 2 billion dollars for education, we spent only about , 
or 12% per cent, of all government costs for this purpose. 

We should be able to look forward in the next few years to a rise 
in national income which has been going on for the last three or four 
years and if we are not to be satisfied with education at a depression 
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level, we should expect to meet the new problems which are being 
thrust on education by additional expenditures. We shall also have 
to choose, as a nation, whether we are going to expend the surplus 
that we have after providing for food, clothing, and shelter, on various 
types of luxuries and non-essentials or on those items of civilization 
which not only provide for more desirable activities but offer invest- 
ment in future ability, skill, and sound democratic character. 

There has been in recent months considerable comment in the press 
and by the bulletins of the Taxpayers association to the effect that 
although school enrollment is decreasing, expenditures are increasing 
rapidly. This comment has been made without any analysis of the 
actual situation concerning number of pupils and of the financial ex- 
penditures. Comparisons have been made with the figures of 1935 
and 1936, when we were at the lowest depths of the depression, and 
the assumption seems to be that although it is wise for other aspects 
of life to get back to a period of prosperity, education must not be 
allowed to rise above the depression level. To get a real understanding 
of the situation, it would seem fair to go back to 1930 and see what 
has happened in the entire decade. 

In 1930, the total enrollment of all New Jersey schools, day and 
evening, was approximately 855,000. This rose to a peak of 880,000 in 
1932 and has been going down since that date to about 800,000 in 1939, 
a decrease of 55,000 or 6.4 per cent as compared to 1930. The day en- 
rollment showed a similar trend. Elementary grades started in 1930 
at 661,000, went to 675,000 in 1932, and have come down to 549,000, a 
decrease of 112,000 or 16.9 per cent as compared with 1930. When 
we come to the high school, including grades nine to twelve, however, 
we see an entirely different picture. In 1930 there were 113,000 pupils 
in the high school, whereas in 1939 this had risen to 201,000, an increase 
of 88,000 or 77.7 per cent. 

While the enrollment in elementary grades has declined 16.9 per 
cent, the number of teachers in elementary grades has declined 10 
per cent. It should be easy to understand why it is impossible to 
reduce the number of teachers as fast as the enrollment is reduced. 
Very often a school system will have decrease of enrollment in such 
a way that rooms that already have 35 to 40 youngsters will simply 
be decreased by 2, 3, or 4 children apiece so that no decrease in 
number of teachers is possible. 

To illustrate this point, I have studied several actual buildings in 
the state. Here is a typical example of a building in one of the large 
cities of the state which had 19 classrooms and teachers in 1939 and 
19 in 1940. In June, 1939, the number of children in this school was 
586 and in June, 1940, 560, a decrease of 26. Critics might say that it 
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ought to have been possible to eliminate one teacher in this school, 
but actually what happened was that five classrooms actually showed 
increases of from 1 to 7 pupils and that the other classrooms all showed 
decreases of from 1 to 5 pupils, so that it was absolutely impossible to 
make any combinations which would eliminate a teacher in that school. 


If the same situation occurred in other buildings of that city, one 
might easily have a decrease of from two to three hundred pupils 
without being able to eliminate a single teacher, particularly when 
many classrooms during the depression have been overcrowded and 
need to have their numbers reduced. As a matter of fact, I think 
that the school systems of the state should be complimented in being 
able to reduce the elementary teachers 10 per cent when the enroll- 
ment has decreased 16 per cent. 


On the other hand, school people know that very often new pupils 
can be absorbed without increasing the number of teachers and this is 
exactly what has happened in the high school. I have already pointed 
out to you that in the last ten years the increase in the high school 
enrollment has been 88,000 pupils, or 77 per cent. The actual increase 
in teachers has been only 56 per cent. If it had been necessary to 
increase teachers in the same proportion as enrollment, a much larger 
cost would have been necessary to take care of this terrific increase 
in high schools. 


Now let us take a look at the educational expenditures during this 
same period. I confess that even with some knowledge of the finan- 
cial situation it has been difficult for me to decide on figures which 
would be accurate in describing the actual situation year after year 
and I do not wonder that laymen and editors get erroneous ideas. 
Many have given the figure of total cost for the year 1938-39 as 129 
million. Yet certainly one should not count unexpended balances, 
which amounted to 642 million, nor reserve of over 2 million to take 
care of contractual obligations already counted in the other expendi- 
tures, nor tuition receipts of over 4 million which are counted twice, 
once when paid by the sending district and again in the expenditures 
of the receiving district, nor bond issues of 6 million which will show 
up in succeeding years under “debt service.” Subtracting those items, 
the cost is not 129 million but $106,520,000 in 1939. Eliminating these 
items for each year so that the figures would be honestly comparable, 
I find that in 1930 the total was just over 113 million. This went to 
$115,641,000 in 1932 and then down to a low of $96,380,000 in 1934, then 
approximately to 98, 101, 102, 10634, and 106% million. Thus the 
expenditure for 1939 was 5.8 per cent less than in 1930 compared with 
a decrease in enrollment of only 6.4 per cent. 
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When we consider the amount spent for lands, buildings, and equip- 
ment, we find that in 1930 this amounted in round numbers to $24,- 
151,000, whereas in 1939 expenditures for the same items amounted to 
$9,664,000, a decrease of $14,487,000. As a matter of fact, since 1930 
the bonded debt of the school districts has been reduced from $213,- 
852,000 to $175,020,000, a decrease of $38,831,000. This is already show- 
ing up in the debt service charges each year, which are over a million 
dollars less than they were five years ago. 

Many people seem to believe because of statements which have 
been made in the newspapers that the cost of education in New Jersey 
is about one-third of all governmenial costs. As I have already shown 
in connection with the comparison of education costs to total govern- 
mental costs, federal, state, and municipal, such a statement is entirely 
misleading. If one is to make a comparison of costs of education to 
all other governmental costs in New Jersey, he must take into consid- 
eration the cost of local government, county government, state govern- 
ment, and taxes paid to the federal government. 

The figures that I have been able to get indicate that the costs of 
local and county government are approximately 350 million. Then 
we must add to this about 90 million which represents the cost of 
state government, including highways, and 210 million of taxes paid 
by New Jersey into the federal government. This makes a total of 
650 million. Actually, therefore, our school cost of 106 million in 1939 
was somewhat less than one-sixth of this total, or approximately 15 
per cent. This seems to be accurate when compared with the 14.4 
per cent which was reported for the whole nation in 1936. 

I submit that the reduction of expenditures from a high of 115% 
million in 1932 to 106% million for 1939 is an excellent record when one 
takes into consideration the terrific problems which have been faced 
with the addition of 88,000 pupils in the high schools. Everyone should 
know that the expenses per pupil in high school are considerably more 
than in elementary school because of higher salaries, differentiated 
facilities, additional cost of books, equipment, etc. 

As a matter of fact, what has happened is that without any campaign 
by the educators, the social and economic condition of the country has 
forced the schools to take care of the unemployment problem of ado- 
lescent youth. These young people cannot find employment in indus- 
try. In fact, industry does not desire to have them now and if they 
were employed, they would take work away from the adult population. 
Not long ago the New Jersey Council of Education spent a day at the 
Western Electric Company in Kearny and the Personnel Manager 
there told us that their policy now was to employ practically no young 
people who had not finished high school. 
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This new army of adolescents is a group of different kinds of 
ability and of future than those which the high school has been 
serving. Of course, during the last forty or fifty years additional 
groups of pupils not intending to go to college have come to the high 
school, but this avalanche has been much more rapid and has gone 
down the scale into different levels of ability much faster than ever 
before. The old curriculum will not do. Neither will it be sufficient 
to give a college curriculum watered down to these new pupils. En- 
tirely new courses of study, new textbooks, new techniques are needed 
for these youngsters. Above all, if they are to make good in industry, 
they need a generalized shop experience. So far as I can find out, 
industry does not wish to have entrants specifically trained for a 
given trade but is anxious to secure those who have had different kinds 
of shop experiences—metal, electrical, woodworking, drafting, and 
so on—in order that they may fit into the varied types of work which 
industry requires. There aren’t a half dozen high schools in New 
Jersey today who are fitted with buildings, space, and equipment to 
give this kind of training. 

And yet, the public is expecting the schools to take care of a problem 
which is national in scope by means of money derived from old- 
fashioned taxes on real estate. No help for this problem has come 
from the federal government, although the federal government has 
spent millions in taking care of the unemployment problem of the 
adult and other millions in taking care of the problem of the next age 
group above that of the high school. This has been done to some 
extent through the C.C.C. camps and the latest information which I 
have indicates that the cost per man in these camps varies somewhere 
between $750 and $1050 per year. This certainly makes the school 
people who try to take care in high schools of the unemployed adoles- 
cent for $140 to $150 a year look like pikers. The plain fact is that we 
shall have to recognize that we have a new problem forced on the 
schools and that this cannot be solved by the old methods which have 
been used up to date. 

I am wondering how well we would have succeeded in solving the 
road problem which has been forced on the state by the development 
of the automobile through the old-fashioned taxing methods. How 
many of the beautiful roads and traffic circles which we have in the 
state could we have built by such a method? What we have done, of 
course, is to use the much criticized method so far as other purposes 
are concerned, namely, the sales tax and spend millions of dollars per 
year—something like 40 to 50 in this state, I understand—which we 
secure from this source and from the motor vehicle fees. 

Education is actually an investment for increased income and, 
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therefore, it seems to me that if we are really going to solve this 
problem at all, we shall have to secure funds, just as we have for the 
roads, from the benefits that are being received. If education produces 
a greater productive capacity for the country, we should be willing to 
tax that income which is the result of that capacity in order to take 
care of the new problems that have arisen. 

I am aware that according to the Taxpayers Association, members 
of the education profession should never made any suggestions con- 
cerning any revamping of the taxing system but should humbly try 
to meet our problems by the methods which we know are antiquated 
and inadequate. Again, may I suggest that if this method had been 
followed by those interested in the development of the automobile, 
we should still have the dirt roads with which most of us were 
familiar thirty or forty years ago. 

There is certainly one item on which we in the teaching profession 
will agree with the Taxpayers Association, and that is that real estate 
is overtaxed. So far as I know, every survey and every report of a 
commission which has come out in the last fifteen years in New Jer- 
sey has made exactly the same statement. 

Here is an item from Herbert Nelson, Executive Vice-President of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, in which he points out 
that during the last fifty years wealth which used to be principally 
land wealth has become instead very largely wealth that consists of 
a participating interest in large corporations, —industrial, commercial, 
or financial. He says that owners of intangibles now have over 60 
billion dollars (one estimate is 68 billion) in securities that are wholly 
tax exempt. He points out further that this country grew great be- 
cause it made home ownership easy and it is utter foolishness to change 
this policy and overtax real estate as we are doing today. 

We do not need additional commissions or investigations to point 
out this evil. What we need is a little old-fashioned courage to attack 
the new-fashioned problems which we face. We need a little more of 
the financial statemanship of Alexander Hamilton if we are going to 
revise the wholly unfair, antiquated tax system of the present time 
and put into effect a system which will enable us to handle our present 
governmental: problems in an equitable way. 

Furthermore, I am very sure that you will not find school people 
objecting when incomes are taxed. When the federal government 
changed its policy and taxed our incomes, I heard no complaining and 
personally, my taxes went up 66 per cent in 1940 as compared with 
1938 because of the necessity of paying the federal income tax. It is 
very vital for everybody to pay taxes and not to be in an exempt 
group. 
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We can never solve the financial problem of New Jersey until we 
find some method of giving more state aid for education. As you 
know, the State School Tax is not a state tax at all, but a tax on real 
estate collected on local assessments, sent to the state and then redis- 
tributed to the counties. Not including that tax, New Jersey stands 
near the bottom of the list in the nation for the amount of state aid 
to the local districts for school purposes. In New York the state pro- 
vides 35 per cent; in Pennsylvania, 16 per cent; in California over 50 
per cent. In fact, 19 states provide over 25 per cent of all expendi- 
tures from state funds, whereas in New Jersey we provide about 3 
per cent from actual state funds. 

In the discussion of school costs, salaries of teachers are always a 
large factor because over two-thirds of the money spent for current 
maintenance of regular day schools is expended for salaries of teach- 
ers. It is difficult to secure accurate figures enabling us to compare 
salaries of teachers with salaries of other occupations. The most com- 
prehensive and reliable study which I have been able to study is that 
made by Professor Harold F. Clark of Columbia University, entitled 
“Life Earnings in Selected Occupations in the United States.” Pro- 
fessor Clark made very extensive investigations and published the 
income in average earnings in dollars per year of selected occupations, 
taking the figures from 1920 to 1936, thus giving a period of expansion 
and prosperity and a period of retrenchment and depression. A few of 
the figures which he published for these years are as follows: 


Medicine $4850 
Law 4730 
Dentistry 4120 
College Teaching 3050 
Journalism 2120 
Library Work 2020 
Skilled Trades 1430 


The average salary for all teachers in New Jersey for this same 
period (1920-1936) was $1865. The average salary in 1930 was $2059 
and went up to $2155 in 1931-32 and then gradually down to $1802 in 
1935-36. It has come back now to $2057, which is still $100 per year 
under the highest average attained in 1931-32. 

For teachers in certain types of schools this decrease is even more 
marked. High school men, for example, are receiving an average of 
$2462, which is $449 less than the $2911 which they received in 1931, 
and junior high school women are receiving $2198, which is $161 less 
than the $2359 which they received at the high point of their average 
in 1933. It would take over three million dollars at the present time 
to raise the average salary of teachers to a point equal to that which 
the teachers were receiving before the dive into the depression. 
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City police patrolmen averaged $2175 in 1934; city firemen, $1975; 
and city delivery carriers, $2081. We have at least reached a point 
where the salaries of school teachers are on a par with policemen, 
firemen, and mail carriers, but hardly to be compared with the salaries 
of other professional workers. 

The public should know also that during the decade from 1929 to 
1939 enormous improvements have been made in the preparation of 
teachers for their positions. In 1930, only 23 per cent of the teachers 
in New Jersey were graduates of colleges because formerly the normal 
school education required had been only two years in length. In 
1939, 43 per cent of all teachers in the state were college graduates 
and now, no new teachers are employed who do not have this mini- 
mum. 

While our teachers colleges were advancing from the two-year to 
the four-year level, they did this without any additional cost to the 
state—in fact, with considerable decrease of cost. In 1931-32, the 
state appropriated for the six teachers colleges $1,423,108, not includ- 
ing money for capital expenditure. The next year it was decided by 
the legislature to abandon the policy which had been in force since 
1855 of providing free tuition for those who were being educated to 
become public school teachers and inaugurate a tuition fee of fifty 
dollars for the year. In 1933 this was increased to one hundred dollars 
a year. When one considers that 25 per cent of the students must pay 
three hundred dollars in addition for room and board, the cost is 
becoming a very serious matter for the hundreds of students who come 
from homes with incomes considerably less than two thousand dollars 
per year. 

The result is that the total appropriations for the teachers colleges 
in 1940-41 were $1,198,096, or 16 per cent decrease when compared to 
the appropriation of 1931-32. Taking into account the amount of tui- 
tion collected, the net cost to the state is only $865,000, a decrease of 
39 per cent over the net cost to the state in 1931-32. Whereas I am 
doubtful about the social wisdom of charging as much tuition as we 
now charge, the financial aspect of the matter shows that this phase 
of education is now being conducted at a very great reduction of cost. 

Criticism is often heard of the amount of money which the state is 
asked to contribute to the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund. Many 
of these critics do not seem to know that the Pension and Annuity 
Fund is set up by law on a reserve basis and that all benefits paid 
have to be paid from the income of investment. 

There are certain facts which ought to be kept in mind in connection 
with this fund. In the first place, it was set up by act of legislature 
twenty years ago after thorough investigation and by recommendation 
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of the committee of legislators. It has been investigated several 
times since, not only by legislative commissions, but by actuaries and 
has always been approved and its financial structure called sound. 

It provides that after thirty-five years of service, teachers may 
retire on half pay, one-half of which has been contributed by them- 
selves in required legal deductions from their pay, so that in truth 
the state is contributing only one-fourth pay, with the exception of 
those who belonged to the old pension fund prior to 1919, in which 
case, all obligations prior to that time were assumed by the state. 

The only thing which the teachers ask is that the state fulfil the 
contract which it made with the teachers twenty years ago, in which 
it is stated: “It is recognized as an established state policy that the 
teachers of our public schools should be given protection against dis- 
ability and old age and that such protection should be provided by a 
retirement system established on a scientific basis that will truly 
advance the best interests of our educational system and protect the 
future well-being of the teachers.” 

The law specifically states that the state comptroller shall deduct 
from the monies to be apportioned to the school districts of the 
state “the amount certified to him by the board of trustees as neces- 
sary to make the payments to the various funds of the retirement 
system.” 

It is not hard to understand that teachers who are willing to work 
for inadequate salaries and in many cases without annual increments 
promised to them by salary. schedules, who have planned their expen- 
ditures and future life in view of the pension and annuity promised 
by the state, are somewhat angered by the continual attack on the 
pension plan and the failure of the legislature to meet the provisions 
of the law. 

In a bulletin, entitled “What Price Education?” issued by the Tax- 
payers Association not long ago, I find the following statement: “The 
taxpayers want their children to receive the proper training to make 
them good citizens.” It has always been my understanding that one 
of the most essential elements in the training of a good citizen is 
respect for law and I am somewhat at a loss to know how the tax- 
payers of the state expect the teacher to be enthusiastic about educat- 
ing children in respect for the law when the legislature, which is the 
highest governmental body of the state, refuses to respect the law 
which it has itself made and continually dodges its financial responsi- 
bility by borrowing from one fund and another to make up deficien- 
cies in other places. 

I wonder what would happen to the state if we took the same atti- 
tude toward the holders of our bonds. Suppose in some year the state 
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finance department should say to these thousands of people and banks 
who hold bonds of the State of New Jersey, “We are sorry, ladies and 
gentlemen, but we feel rather poor this year and, therefore, instead of 
paying you 3, 34, or 4 per cent—whatever it is that your bond provides 
—we are planning to pay you 1 per cent this year.” I wonder how 
long financial credit of New Jersey in the banks and insurance com- 
panies and other financial organizations would stand up if that were 
the kind of attitude which we took toward bond holders. 

Is there any difference between the contract which the legislature 
has made with the teachers of the state and the contract which it 
makes with persons who buys its bonds? I am unable to see any essen- 
tial difference. Then, I suggest for the good credit of our state, it is 
time to face the financial responsibilities of the social security which 
has been in operation for twenty years for the teachers and find proper 
ways to make good on this obligation. _ 

At the present time more than half of the 80-odd million dollars 
which constitutes the investment of the Teachers Pension and Annu- 
ity Fund has been contributed by the teachers themselves. As of 
June 30, 1940, the invested assets of the fund contributed by members 
amount to slightly over 44 million dollars. The paper assets from the 
state amounted to slightly under 44 million dollars, but of this, nearly 
7 million was in promises and a little over 6 million appropriated and 
unpaid. Actually, therefore, there are in the fund assets of only 31 
million dollars which has actually been contributed by the state. 

Have you ever figured out just what education is costing us in units 
of time and children? I confess that discussion of millions and billions 
makes me somewhat dizzy and that I am quite unable to understand 
the meaning of these figures. When I got it down, however, to units 
which I deal with personally, it seems to have more meaning. 

The cost of education in New Jersey is approximately $120 per year 
per pupil. Divide this by 40 weeks and we get $3.00 per week. Divide 
this by 5 and we see that the cost is approximately 60 cents per day. 
Most children go to school for six hours per day, sometimes more, so 
that the average cost per child per hour is ten cents. 

I am wondering what in our public expenditure, or even in private 
expenditure, is giving us more value for our money than the ten 
cents per hour per child which is being spent in education in the State 
of New Jersey. When we consider the values which children and 
the public are receiving in all of the opportunities offered by the 
public school today, this certainly seems to be a very reasonable figure. 

All of us know that we are living in a time now which is difficult and 
complex. We, of our generation, are handing over to the youngsters 
a civilization which has many liabilities and will demand all of the 
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best courage and thinking which they can give if we are to go through 
the next twenty or thirty years without disaster. The least we can 
do is to give them a decent kind of education which will give them 
preparation which they need to tackle the problems of the future. 

For my part, I hope that the Taxpayers Association will continue 
to scrutinize public expenses. We need to have everywhere “watch 
dogs of the treasury.” But I hope that you are going ahead with such 
a program, not with a fetish for economy only. I hope that you are not 
going to be “penny wise and pound foolish.” I trust that you will at 
least desire to have the schools get back to the normalcy of 1930 and 
not be relegated to a continual state of depression. 

We need optimism and belief in our country. We need to have 
faith that if we give the young people of today the kind of opportunity 
which they deserve, they will measure up to this opportunity and 
fight through the difficulties which certainly lie ahead during the next 
few years. 

Let us hold fast to the ideal of universal education which has done 
so much up to date for the development of this country. Let us also 
remember that in these days of the need for defense no better defense 
for any country can exist than the enlightened citizenship of that 
country. We have staked our welfare on the ability of every citizen 
to take part in the important decisions of the nation. We live today 
in a critical time when that belief is being tested. No matter what 
other things we may have to sacrifice in order to protect our country 
in a military way from foreign aggression, we cannot afford to promote 
the expenditures for luxuries and decrease at the same time the ex- 
penditures for the most essential investment which the country can 
make, —the investment in ability and character. In the long run we 
shall secure exactly what we are willing to pay for. 
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THE ART TEACHER AND THE CHANGING ORDER 


MARGARET F. S. GLACE 
The Maryland Institute, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Baltimore 


That often repeated and paradoxical cliche “The only permanent 
thing in the world is change” was as true in the so-called changeless 
era of the Ptolemies as it is in the present time. Shelley expressed it 
when he wrote, “Naught may endure but mutability.” The cry, “O 
tempera! O mores!” is an ageless plaint. Inevitably we must accept 
change but in that acceptance must lie no laissez-faire quiescence but 
rather a comprehensive procreative insight into the serious implica- 
tions and responsibilities involved. 

Doubtless any treatment of the subject at hand in any age would 
resolve itself into a consideration of the conflict between a known 
variable (the world) and that which is too frequently implied to be a 
constant (the art teacher). Let us first consider the variable “the 
changing order,” with some of its multitudinous meanings, interpreta- 
tions, and problems. The term is difficult of definition. Generally 
and primarily it must connote those social and economic adjustments 
of ideals, ideologies, and institutions which are requisite to the estab- 
lishment of a functional living society. Intrinsically it involves the 
interplay of accommodation between the individual and his environ- 
ment, between his strongly personal and more selfish interests and the 
broader more selfless social demands which an evolving civilization is 
bound to compel. Specifically “the changing order” has held such 
implications as the collapse of the home as a social, religious, and 
industrial unit, the shifting of population centers, the rise of women 
workers, the postponement of marriage and the numerical limitation 
of families. Perhaps above all other single interpretations the term 
has been construed to mean the sweeping conquest of an efficient tech- 
nocracy over a slower, more laborious hand production. On the debit 
side of this picture we have the replacement of meaningful creative 
experiences with sterile dislocated mechanical activity. On the credit 
side we have a release of human energies from monotonous routine 
tasks with a substantial leisure time increase and its potentialities for 
personal enrichment. Today there is an ominous swing of the vane 
pointing the trend of changing orders. In a world chaotic with totali- 
tarian upheavals, stark disregard of human rights and planned mang- 
ling of civilizations, there looms as possible even the devastation of 
all that has come to mean for us freedom and the abundant life, our 
American way, that which we have been privileged to call and revere, 
a Democracy. 
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Thomas Jefferson believed that a democracy embodied those self- 
evident truths “that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” Lincoln, in his immortal 
Gettysburg Address declared it to be a “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” According to Thomas Mann, the 
exiled German novelist, democracy is “that form of government and 
of society which is inspired above every other with the feeling and 
consciousness of the dignity of man.” Dr. Frank says, “Democracy is 
an aspiration that goes beyond universal suffrage, free speech, eco- 
nomic enterprise, and representative government; it is a continuous 
assay of our culture and our organized society in terms of human 
values that cannot be achieved so long as the personalities of men and 
women are warped and corroded by fear, anxiety, guilt, and hostility. 
We are just beginning to realize how limited are the traditional ideas 
of freedom and liberty that stress the opportunities for choice in overt 
conduct, but neglect entirely the inner emotional distortions of the 
personality which coerce and dominate the individual more despoti- 
cally than any laws, government, or dictator.”* 

Let us assume that our changing order is still essentially democratic 
and that our chief concerns are its preservation and improvement. 
Democracy must by its very essence be dynamic—progressive. It 
must exist as a changing, growing society which is devoted to certain 
great principles of life, conduct, and personality advancement. There 
is no time in any democratic society when a static acceptance of and 
reliance upon traditional forms and past achievements can be toler- 
ated. Our present generation faces the stringent commitment of 
proving valid the democratic way of life and of making it operable 
under present conditions. We have, to quote President Roosevelt, “a 
rendezvous with destiny.” A stupendous crisis engulfs the earth. 
It threatens to destroy our heritage of common justice, freedom and 
ideals. It is that same heritage won painfully by men who differed in 
nationality, race, religion, and political beliefs but who held alike in 
unswerving democratic faith, which has for generations given signifi- 
cance to our nation. We are being challenged today to initiate a 
program of bold and vigorous action, to revitalize our profession of 
faith in those principles which place emphasis on the “primacy of 
human values”; which recognize the importance of the rights and 

worth of the individual; which stress the welfare of the social group; 
which foster mutual and free consultation and a method of individual 
group reconciliation; which promote the processes of free discussion 


‘Frank, Lawrence K., “The Reorientation of Education to the Promotion of 
Mental Hygiene,” Mental Hygiene, October, 1939. 
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and group decision and which prize the integrity of intelligent action. 

This emphasis upon tradition in no way violates the emphasis on 
change. Their relationship is aptly delineated by Counts. To quote: 
“I would also have you observe that a tradition does not necessarily 
close the mind or dry up the springs of energy. Everything depends 
on its suitability to time and circumstance. Indeed, if it is suitable, 
it may illuminate the world, release the powers of youth, and fill 
every department of life with significance. Practically all great 
achievement, whether in hunting, war, sport, business, science, art, 
or religion, comes from the identification of the individual with some 
living and growing tradition. Such a tradition in the sphere of human 
relations, sustained by certain trends in our history and glorified by 
a vision of a future America, immeasurably more just and noble and 
beautiful than the society of today, should be the precious and inviol- 
able birthright of every boy and girl born into the nation. To refuse 
to face the task of the creation of this tradition, is to evade the most 
crucial, difficult, and important educational responsibility.”” 

We may well ask “What is the role of education in a democracy?” 
Historically the schools have tended to reflect the existing social order. 
However, in this age of profound social transition, improvements in 
social processes have not kept pace with scientific and technical ad- 
vances. Therefore, it devolves especially upon education—the servant 
as well as the creator of democracy—to embody the values of democ- 
racy in all of its practices. Dr. Kilpatrick writes: “. . . democratic 
education must be different from any other kind of education. It 
will seek to develop in each growing personality, a loyalty to, and 
practice of, the ideals of equal justice to all, the equal treatment of 
all, the equal development of all to be such free personalities. De- 
mocracy thus puts its faith in thinking and is willing to change even 
its own content and procedures as fuller and fairer thinking may 
decide. This dictatorships refuse to do. They wish a limited intelli- 
gence, and the dictator sets the bounds. Democracy trusts intelligence, 
and a democratic education must therefore put first in importance the 
building of free intelligence.”* 

One of the recommendations contained in the report of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy states that every child 
should have learning experiences that are adjusted to his individual 
needs and that encourage the development of attitudes and skills 
necessary for democratic living.* The school, in order to justify its 


*Counts, George S., “Dare Progressive Education Be Progressive?” Pro- 
gressive Education, April, 1932. 

‘Kilpatrick, William Heard, “The School and the State in American De- 
mocracy,” Proceedings of National Education Association, 1939. pp. 180-2. 

*As condensed in Progressive Education, February 1940, p. 83. 
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existence as a social institution, must undertake this task of social 
analysis with a clear statement of its pihlosophical foundations. The 
goal must be the education of American children to the fullest possi- 
ble realization of their individual potentialities so that they are ade- 
quately equipped to meet their personal and community problems 
and enabled to use their religious, artistic, scientific, and social re- 
sources for the good of all. 

Obviously if this goal is to be attained and democracy is to continue 
as a way of living every teacher must contribute to its progress. This 
leads us into a consideration of the implied constant of earlier refer- 
ence, the art teacher. 

It has not been my intent to propose any novel thesis in discussing 
the relationship of the art educator to the needs of a growing social 
order. Hence, I am concerned not with any defensive argument but 
rather with a reconsideration of the challenge which these new trends 
offer to art values, and what we, as art teachers are doing and can do 
to prepare to meet that challenge. 

That the art teacher can be reduced to a constant factor is a charge 
unmerited by many alert teachers. However, it is a well-known 
truism that in the eyes of the world a small negative element fre- 
quently supersedes a much greater positive aspect. I have a vivid 
recollection of an incident of my early school experience. Following 
a misdemeanor, which was decidedly de trop in the order of the school 
routine, the teacher pointed her long finger of shame at me and an- 
nounced to all who would.and did hear “One rotten apple spoils the 
barrel!” That stigma—rather than any sense of guilt—caused my 
reformation. I didn’t want to be a rotten apple! On the basis of this 
analogy many of us are spotted if not wholly unsound. One evidence 
of this is demonstrated in the lack of professional interest as revealed 
by the membership figures of this association. Even the total percent- 
age of membership in all professional art education groups is not one 
of which we can boast. As a second example of our fraternity of 
rotten apples let me cite the art teacher who for too long has con- 
sidered himself as an esoteric specialist justly repelled by the idea of 
contact either in thought or action with the hoi polloi. Unfortunately 
many of these sacrosanct introverts remain still rampant in our 
schools. They exact their toll not only in undeserved salary checks 
but more tragically in the appreciations and experiences of pupils 
thus deprived of the day to day satisfactions and realizations of the 
intrinsic human qualities of art itself. 

Another spotted member of this same clan can be singled out in the 
person of the misguided teacher who considers himself providentially 
ordained to discover and nurture genius. He pours all his attention 
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upon the talented few and thereby negates any possible incorporation 
of democratic ideals within his teaching. 

To still others the imposition of stereotyped procedures, technical 
skills and meaningless historical data amounts to a kind of fetishism. 
These and other sins too numerous to mention constitute major viola- 
tions against our professional integrity and offer incriminating proof 
of the failure of art educators to keep pace with social demands. 


The cause of this failure is Hydra-headed being at once individual 
and social. However the greatest responsibility must be charged di- 
rectly to the individual art teacher. An examination of the teaching 
philosophy fundamental to his professional actions must determine 
largely the degree and extent of his culpability. Inconceivably no 
teacher would attempt his task without a basic philosophy. Every 
art teacher must have some definite belief as to the direction of life. 
Upon the breadth and integrity of this belief must rest his power to 
construct a progressive teaching program capable of meeting the 
common and diverse needs of his peculiar situation. At this point 
there follows logically a question as to the meaning and evolution of 
that philosophy. “Every individual accumulates a vast amount of 
knowledge, a great many desires, habits, attitudes towards life and 
the various things about him. Most of this information and these de- 
sires, habits, and attitudes are of trivial value at most; some of them 
are important but not vital; a few are quite important; and a very few 
are absolutely vital to health, happiness, and further development of 
the personality. Philosophy is merely the evaluation of these various 
assets and liabilities to the end that the worthless can be discarded 
and the good can be preserved.”' 


Thus it would seem that the most urgent obligation for teachers 
who have failed to measure up dynamically, who have held narrow, 
short-sighted, or distorted views, or who have been unable to 
effect an harmonious union between theory and realities is that they 
get a new and comprehensive view of their total situation, weigh its 
potentialities, and on the basis of this evaluation proceed to develop 
fresh goals and teaching procedures. 


What is the role of the art teacher in a democracy? Certainly it is 
reasonable to suppose that any art teacher who is possessed of a 
democratic philosophy of life and of those characteristics which make 
for democratic living, (tolerance, cooperativeness, ability to do re- 
flective thinking, creativeness, self-direction and social sensitivity) 
can and should develop in his pupils an awareness of these qualities 
through an art ubiquitous in all fields of endeavor. “The teacher’s art 


‘Rice, Thurman B., Living, Scott, Foresman and Co., N. Y., 1940, p. 319. 
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must be that of the broad and crowded avenues of life, the home, the 
factory, and the market place. It is this conception that must be clari- 
fied and dramatized in concrete ways, if art is to take its place in 
the schools as a major and vital instrument of cultural education.”® 

From the numerous social factors which have contributed to the 
widespread inadequacy of our educational programs I shall select 
only a few. One of these is the failure of our teacher preparation 
agencies to aid prospective teachers in establishing a conscious educa- 
tional philosophy. Another is the attempt on the part of some colleges 
to overcome this lack by methods of indoctrination, an order produc- 
ing results as barren as the artificial system manufacturing them. It 
is indeed a hopeful sign that many of our training institutions are 
taking cognizance of the real needs of our teachers and are placing 
less emphasis on erudition and the mechanics of teaching and more 
on experiences in human relationships. Inherent within these experi- 
ences must be the opportunities for the teachers themselves to develop 
well-balanced, mature, and integrated personalities. 

Still other influences inimical to the pursuance of a positive teaching 
philosophy are those found in certain administrative procedures. Ob- 
viously the teacher’s mental and emotional health bears a direct rela- 
tionship to his worth to his school and his community. If by reason 
of political or social controls the teacher’s sense of security is weak- 
ened, if tenure is dependent upon hypocritical abeyance to narrow 
social conventions, if natural inclinations to marriage are controlled 
by administrative despots, if within the school there is no freedom 
from domination and regimentation, nor valid opportunity for the 
satisfaction of personality needs, inevitably impairment of the teach- 
er’s emotional stability will result and the independent creative 
thought and action of the children be stultified. 

On the positive side it is imperative that we who are art educators 
keep firmly in mind that we are first and foremost educators. Undue 
stress upon art itself would mean the loss of opportunity for wielding 
art into an instrument effective in the functioning of democratic insti- 
tutions. It is essential then that we must use our subject matter to 
promote the social growth of our pupils rather than to retard it by an 
undue emphasis on pure art problems. 

It is evident therefore that the art educator of today must have more 
than a glib theoretical philosophy. He must have a working, living 
creed, the result of first hand personal experiences in which he has 
placed himself in direct relation to the community and has learned 
how to interpret intelligently the meaning of art in the actualities of 


“Haggerty, M. E., Art a Way of Life, The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1935, p. 43. 
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life. “He who understands about art and who uses this knowledge 
gets a great deal more out of life than does the person who has not 
such a background. Things mean vastly more to him and he is able 
to derive from them an ever-increasing amount of knowledge and 
delight. For him even the objects of daily use come to assume a 
richer meaning, while clothing, household furniture and equipment, 
and common tools take on an added interest. Machinery, automobiles, 
the radio, the cinema, books and other publications, as well as build- 
ings, statues, paintings, even literature and music, assume an expand- 
ing claim on his growing understanding. Art supplies in his life so 
many intellectual and emotional experiences that otherwise would 
not be possible, that its presence there would appear to be essential.’”* 

If we think of the school as a microcosm and if we approach its prob- 
lems in a democratic way, we shall find the clue for solving the larger 
problems of the world. And surely no educational field is more fertile 
than art in opportunity for the development of enriched personalities, 
for satisfying innate desire for beauty, for translating traditional cul- 
ture in terms of present living and for providing for vocational and 
avocational outlets. 

Given a sympathetic understanding of the needs of society the 
teacher can proceed to set up worthwhile workable goals for the art 
of every day living. In the report of the Committee on the Function 
of Art in General Education of the Progressive Education Association 
we find “three significantly new conceptions” emerging concerning the 
aim of art education. “First, the most important concern of art edu- 
cation is the growth of personality . .. provision for .. . growth to 
richer individuality and to social adequacy. ... Second, art experi- 
ences are the right of every person. If art has values to contribute to 
living, then in a democracy all should enjoy them and profit by them. 

Third, art should be an inherent element in the total living 
drama . . .without art human living loses depth and richness, and 
without a setting in human events art experience loses significance 
and possibility of fructification.”” 

In addition to these general aims any statement of present day ob- 
jectives will include the development of skills and techniques placed 
in their proper relationship, i.e., as the means and not the end of 
expression. Acquisition of skill and a knowledge of techniques, when 
achieved as a result of personal need, are in themselves evidences of 
desirable growth. 


~~ *Winslow, Leon L., The Integrated School Art Program, McGraw, Hill, 
New York, 1939, p. 12. 

"The Visual Arts in General Education, A Report of the Committee on the 
Function of Art in General Education for the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association, D. Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1939, pp. 14, 15. 
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Calvin Coolidge once said, “We need to put more effort into trans- 
lating art into the daily life of the people.” The art educator might 
profitably use this as a slogan in setting up a program of experiences. 
This program to interpret sincerely the values of art to its community 
should be flexible and accommodate itself to changing art needs. A 
survey of any community, however small, should reveal problems 
indigenous to that area. A satisfactory attack upon these special prob- 
lems should result in immeasurable individual and social growth. 


Many art teachers are now carrying on such valuable programs of 
action in their communities. This is attested by a glance at current 
educational periodicals. Titles such as the following indicate that a 
democratic philosophy of art is in the process of realization: Social 
Contributions of an Art Curriculum, Art in Local Industries, Know 
Your Country, Using Art to Enrich the Lives of Students, Art for 
Human Needs, Art Education for a Living Democracy, Machinery and 
the Evolution of the Home, Art in Conservation. 

The success of the Owatonna Art Education Project, in creating a 
functional program of art tastes and needs, blazed the trail for many 
other community ventures of similar nature. Community conscious 
school children under the democratic guidance of intelligent and 
understanding art teachers have effected individual, home and civic 
improvements. Permit me to list as proof of the universality of art 
needs a few instances of the manner of realization of these improve- 
ments: students plan arrangements for their own rooms, and other 
rooms in their homes; design and make furniture and draperies for 
their homes; carry out school beautification projects, including land- 
scaping, design, and construction of fountains, pools, seats, bird baths, 
etc.; make unsightly vacant lots into playground areas; cause bill- 
boards and other defacing constructions to be removed and store 
windows to be decorated; visit industrial plants and use them as the 
source of designs for present industrial demand; remodel historical 
sites; revive interest in native crafts; and so on ad infinitum. 

In recapitulation then I have endeavored to bring to your attention— 


That any consideration of the changing order for us in the United 
States implies the belief in a dynamic society which we call De- 
mocracy. 

That membership in this democratic society entails certain privi- 
leges and obligations for personality development, intelligent action, 
cooperative living. 

That education is responsible for forwarding comprehensive truths, 
knowledges, and traditions into relationship with present experiences. 


That the school as perhaps the most potent factor in education must 
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control this evolutionary process of democracy by meeting the actual 
needs of the persons and society it serves. 

That art education is but a part of education. 

That the art teacher must be a wholly integrated, balanced person- 
ality, with a sound basic philosophy of life, conscious of the role of 
art in all human activity, having a complete understanding of human 
worth. 

That art education should provide the opportunity for children to 
increase progressively their appreciations of our democracy and the 
world. 

That art teachers must establish the interpenetration of art with life 
in all its phases so that the student is enriched both as an individual 
and as a citizen. 

That the art teacher must be an intelligent student of the fluencies 
of our social order and carry out programs of action that are in direct 
response to the diverse needs of a democracy. 

In closing I quote a plea from a high school student: “We want to 
know more things than we are wont to acquire in high school—such 
things as how to develop, enlarge and help the mind to grow, how to 
train our emotions, how to cultivate appreciation, how to build a 
radiant personality, and open the way for the soul to express itself— 
thus learning to live the abundant life and lift ourselves into some- 
thing of positive value. The greatest of all learning is the discovering 
of how to live in the very best possible way and to be happy . . . we 
must have an education that will teach us these things.”*® 


““We Want a New Education,” High School Student, Progressive Education, 
November, 1938. 
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AN INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROGRAM 


RUTH THOMPSON 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The first thoughts of a reading program which allows each child to 
read different materials with different purposes is likely to leave any 
teacher quite bewildered. She realizes that with such a program she 
must face many problems; she has the problem of collecting and 
becoming familiar with much material,of checking children’s reading 
habits, of observing the children’s vocabulary habits to see that they 
are both recognizing and understanding the meaning of words. Per- 
haps the most important problem is to see that the children are 
making accurate interpretations and building correct concepts from 
what they read. 

The collection of materials is so much a local problem that it seems 
unwise to discuss it here. There are certain things, however, that it 
is well to keep in mind when choosing materials for such a program. 
First, in any group of children there is a wide range of ability; there- 
fore, the material must vary in difficulty. In order that the children 
may gain success and independence the material must not be too 
difficult for them. Second, material should also vary in content, so as 
to make a well-rounded program. 

Becoming familiar with the material is certainly no little job. It has 
been found helpful to make a card catalog of the books. On this 
card is placed any notes which the teacher would find helpful for a 
quick review of the book. The cards of some books may have an 
outline, others may have comments while others may have one or 
more questions which would help her remember the book. 

The teacher must now keep in mind her aims in such a program. 

Perhaps the most important of these is to help the child enjoy and 
understand what he reads. Superficial reading will not bring true 
enjoyment; therefore, the child must select a book which he is capable 
of reading with a fair degree of accuracy. As far as possible the 
selection should be made by the child. With practice and help he 
will grow in his ability to select suitable material. This of course 
requires time enough for him to browse through the books to make 
sure that he selects one he is able to read. Occasionally a child will 
need prodding to hurry in his selection, but the chances go in the 
other direction and the teacher finds herself warning them to take 
time enough to be sure that they will be able to read the book through 
before selecting it and encouraging them to finish the book after it is 
selected. There can, however, be no hard or fast rule about finishing 
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each and every book started. There may be some very definite reason 
why it would not be advisable for every child to finish every book. 
This has to be an individual matter determined by the child, the book 
and the immediate purpose of the reading. 

It is easier for the teacher to check on books selected and help the 
child to vary his material when the child keeps a card with the books 
he has read listed. The child receives no special credit for having 
read many or no condemnation for having read only a few. For the 
child it is a record for the teacher it is a check. The teacher needs 
to encourage the child to select material suited in difficulty to his 
ability. If the child selects material too difficult, it makes for poor 
reading on his part and also makes him require so much of the 
teacher’s time that it keeps her from being free enough to check on 
interpretations during the period. At the same time there are some 
who will continually choose books much too simple for their stage of 
development. Even though such values as speed and independence 
may be gained from reading easy materials, it is not desirable for the 
child to always read materials far beneath his ability. This record also 
helps the teacher check to see that the child is varying the type of 
material being read. 

After the selection of the books the teacher’s big objective is the 
checking of the material. The reading must be enjoyed because of 
the rich interesting information which it gives. Therefore, the first 
and foremost requirement is “Everything read should make sense.” 
To make sense we must know the words. Until the teacher and the 
children understand each other enough so that the children will work 
out their difficulty as best they can and then go to her for help they 
cannot get very far. 

It has been found that at the start of such a program many words 
are asked and very seldom does a child ask for help in understanding. 
When the teacher encourages the children to use means of getting 
words independently and gives them a chance to tell the group the 
unknown words they have gotten and their methods of doing so, the 
children take pride in their independence and come to her only when 
they need help after they have conscientiously tried. In order that 
they become more careful it is well to encourage them to use a 
combination of both the content method and some phonetical method, 
making sure that the word not only makes sense in the sentence but 
also looks right. Joe was reading about a fire station. Using the 
content method he supplied fire engine which in the particular sen- 
tence made sense, he went back to the word and was heard to say, 
“St-st- it just can’t be fire engine.” He then asked help from the 
teacher, and together they discovered that the word was station. 
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As the children gain independence in word getting and more em- 
phasis is placed on preparing interesting reports, they ask the teacher 
to help them less with words and more with understandings. In fact, 
there is a real thrill of accomplishment when the child comes to you 
with such a statement, “I know all the words but it doesn’t make 
sense.” Reading it aloud usually is enough to discover the difficulty. 
Often the mere re-reading is enough and he will gleefully announce, 
“Oh, I see.” Again he may have improper phrasing, a wrong word, 
a lack of background for some understanding or the wrong meaning 
of a word. One child was reading about Indians. She declared she 
knew every word and their meaning, but came to the teacher for help. 
It was soon discovered that her trouble was with her understanding of 
the word game; she was thinking of a game to play while in her story 
the Indian hunter was hunting for game. 

During the silent reading period the teacher should not wait for 
the children to come to her for help; far from it, she needs to be on 
the lookout for places where she can help children to discover their 
difficulties. It seems as if the only way to do this is to work individu- 
ally from child to child, giving them a chance to tell or read part of 
their selection. This also gives the teacher a chance to help the child 
organize better his report to give to the group. She will continually 
be on the lookout to discover places where she can help the child read 
more intelligently, organize better what he read, and think of ways 
to use the material read for interesting reports. 

Nothing is more challenging to the children than a chance to share 
what they have read with the group. This is also another chance the 
teacher has to check on their reading habits. One child, reporting on 
her story told that ants didn’t have to care for their babies. The 
statement was challenged, when she found and re-read the statement 
from the book she corrected it and reported that the queen ant did 
not care for the ant babies. 

A boy reporting on dogs told how a dog saved a man in the Alps. 
He stated that this was the only man who had been saved in this 
way. A check with the book showed that he was only one of many 
who had been saved in this way. 

When the children first attempt to report they seem to be satisfied 
to read or tell what they have read. The slower the child the more he 
has to be allowed to report in this way. Soon, however, they will 
begin being more selective in their reports, instead of reading or telling 
the whole story they will select the best part, prepare it better and 
have more success in making it interesting. If encouraged they will 
begin to use initiative in presenting their material and there seems 
to be no end to the variety of reports which they make. One child 
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reads an Indian game and her report is to teach the children to play 
the game; another plays the part of a character from his story, while 
another chooses to pantomine his, still another draws a picture to 
illustrate her reading. At another report period we find that one 
child has listed on the blackboard the information he has read about 
bees. When he finishes reading what he has found out, it is found 
that a half a dozen or more children have also read about bees and 
gladly add their information. Another child reads a section of his 
book, then reads questions he has written for the group to answer. 
At another period a child has read of an experiment to do, she has 
carried it out and reports the result to the group. Another has 
written a book report and reads it to the group. 

An analysis of this reading problem shows many places for indivi- 
dual development. First, in the different materials used. It has been 
found that such a procedure can be used with children ranging in 
ability from those who are just above the beginning stage to children 
with ability far ahead of their grade. It is readily seen that the slower 
ones may spend time looking at picture books with little writing or 
dictating to the teacher an experience story which she writes, has 
them re-read and leaves them to draw a picture to go with the story 
while those more advanced may read independently. To the last 
group however, the teacher has also a very definite obligation and 
should always be helping them to organize better the materials they 
read. 

Second, in vocabulary there is a chance to develop each individual 
child at his own rate. The slow child may have flash cards of words 
to match with words in his original story. The child with more 
ability may at the same time be learning the use of the dictionary. This 
does not mean that when there is discussions of words in the group 
there is not a repetition for the more advanced and a pull ahead for 
the slow, but the interchange perhaps is good for both. 

Third, there is much chance for individual difference in the report. 
It is easy to see that it is a much lower level of development to be 
able to read a page to the group or show a picture drawn to illustrating 
a story than to be able to read and organize material for other types of 
reports, which themselves vary in difficulty. 

The teacher has ceased to be bewildered, she has found satisfactions 
beyond which she has ever dreamed. She has found that her children 
are discovering the main reason for reading; that of finding out 
something. She has found that they have found pleasure in their 
reading and their reports, that they have learned to read and report 
more intelligently. Throughout the whole program there has been 
both for her and her children “never a dull moment.” 


‘3 


THE DILEMMAS OF A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


T. O. HALL 
Superintendent of Schools, Greenville, Kentucky 


The late Noah Webster, or some one of his descendants in the field 
of lexicography, has defined dilemma as “a situation involving choice 
between equally unsatisfactory alternatives.” In educational linguis- 
tics it is necessary that the meaning of dilemma as used in this discus- 
sion be modified, as the meanings and applications of a great many 
words are often so modified by writers on education, so that the defini- 
tion will read: “Dilemma—a situation involving choice between un- 
satisfactory alternatives, but not necessarily equally unsatisfactory.” 

If the modified definition of dilemma be accepted, then every super- 
intendent can truly testify that he often finds himself faced by many 
dilemmas, whether he be a superintendent of a large or small, a rich or 
poor, or a county or city school system. The superintendent of schools 
is often faced with the necessity of making decisions which may be 
reprehensible in some respects, but which, nevertheless, must be made. 
So long as politics holds sway in public schools; as long as members 
of boards of education seek selfish personal aggrandizement through 
their positions as board members; while rosters of school faculties 
contain the names of teachers who are poorly equipped for their posi- 
tions by training or attitudes; and until financial penury is sufficiently 
replenished from surer sources of revenues so that proper physical 
facilities for learning may be provided, superintendents, it appears, 
must step from one dilemma into another ad infinitum. 

Partisan politics sometimes forces the superintendent of schools into 
a dilemma in which he must champion disgusting leadership in his 
party simply for the sake of being regular and therefore to hold his 
position as a school leader and through this leadership to do what he 
can to carry forward a decent program for education in his community. 
This form of politics, however, is not the only type which the superin- 
tendent must face, nor is it the most destructive to education. Partisan 
politicians, including ward heelers, local court house gangs, and even 
men elected on party tickets to high offices are not ordinarily leaders 
or creators of public opinion; but they are often astute students of 
public sentiment and change their chameleonic mien so quickly and 
easily that they appear to be inspired leaders of the people as they act 
upon what they believe to be changes in public sentiment. The 
problem of the superintendent in dealing with political dilemmas is 
not so difficult of solution if he has to deal only with partisan politics 
and is wise and capable enough to build a sound public sentiment 
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regarding to local education. If the superintendent can keep his 
public openly with him on matters of school policy, partisan political 
leaders will not dare attack his schools or try to influence them. 

There is another form of politics which is far more insidious and 
dangerous to school administration than is partisan politics. It is a 
type of politics born of personal lust for public notice and power. It 
knows no party regularity; it recognizes no public sentiment and will 
operate against public opinion to attain its selfish ends; it publicly 
extols the virtues of neighborliness and individual obligation, but 
secretly destroys individual interference or interest as it undertakes 
to accomplish its aims; it saddles the district with debt simply for 
ostentation; it magnizes the patriotism and the enthusiasm of a 
trusting people only to turn this patriotism and enthusiasm into a 
blind loyalty of regimentation. 

This latter type of politics—for which there is no suitable word— 
finds its easiest way of entrance into school affairs in the election of 
school board members. This is especially true in many instances in 
the election of members of county boards of education, although many 
city school systems are not free from this scourge. Often the superin- 
tendent of schools, having returned to his office from a district or 
state association meeting where resolutions condemning politics and 
unethical practices in schools have been passed, wakes up one fine 
morning to discover that “certain citizens” have been prevailed upon 
and made to realize by their fellow freemen that the children of the 
district “have not been getting a square deal.” As a patriotic duty 
these “citizens,” after much thought and continued persuasion on the 
part of their friends, offer themselves as candidates for membership 
on the board of education at a great personal sacrifice to themselves, 
but in the hope of helping to rectify the mistakes resulting from many 
years of neglect of the schools by the community. 

The superintendent in an instance like this is facing a dilemma of a 
most critical kind. Either persuading his old board members whose 
terms expire to offer for reelection or securing new candidates who 
are sympathetic to present school policies, the superintendent must 
use every legitimate means possible to secure the election of his candi- 
dates; or as an alternative, he may sit quietly by and see the whole 
educational program of the district scrapped and his leadership dis- 
credited by those who offer themselves as sacrifices on the altar of 
service in order that the children of the district “may have a square 
deal.” If the superintendent works openly in behalf of certain candi- 
dates, he will be charged with trying to become an educational dic- 
tator. Should he use the underhand methods of those opposing him, 
he will be regarded as a cheap politician. If he sits by and says 
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nothing, even his followers will soon believe that he has lost interest 
in the schools, and that his days of usefulness have come to an end. 
—Truly a most puzzling dilemma! 


Even if the superintendent of schools should be fortunate enough to 
be located in a district where no kind of political influences affects his 
tenure or the educational policies of his system, would his dilemmas 
then be non-existent? Not a bit of it. He would still face the 


problems of what to do with unprepared but popular teachers, loca] 
teachers, and over-age teachers. 


It is a lamentable but almost obvious fact that some teachers in 
every school system are known to be poorly qualified from almost 
every point of view except that they have pleasing personalities and 
know how to conduct themselves so as to attract the admiration of 
pupils although lack of preparation and inability to adjust themselves 
to the program of the schools may make such teachers an actual 
danger in the school system. If the superintendent recommends a 
change he is made to realize the truth of the statement that whomever 
the child loves the parent adores. He is faced with a dilemma, how- 
ever, and must make a choice between keeping the teacher to the 
detriment of the school in general and satisfying certain pupils and 
parents, or failing to recommend her for reelection and incurring the 
displeasure and condemnation of those parents and pupils. 


Both the employment and dismissal of local teachers present the 
superintendent of schools with dilemmas and headaches; and this is 
true regardless of the size of the school system, although it is possibly 
more obvious in smaller systems. The truth of this statement is often 
fully exemplified in gossip—usually started by the local teacher— 
regarding refusal of employment or dismissal from the system. Such 
gossip grows from a small flame into a conflagration; and holy, clean, 
and impervious to heat is the superintendent who can come through 
this fire unscathed. 


The enactment of teacher-retirement laws by many states and the 
prospect of enactment of similar laws in the other states will aid the 
superintendent in avoiding one of the most persistent and aggravating 
dilemmas; namely, those teachers who have grown too old to be effi- 
cient, but who for obvious reasons can not be ruthlessly cut off from 
their only means of livelihood. Even teacher-retirement laws within 
themselves present some dilemmas and will continue to do so unless 
the age permitting voluntary retirement is lowered in a number of 
states. Both boards and superintendents are inclined to keep admit- 
tedly inefficient teachers on the faculty simply because these teachers 
are within a few years of retirement age and their immediate release 
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would bar them from participation since it would be impossible for 
them to secure positions elsewhere. . 

In the administration of a school system there is yet another major 
factor which brings to the superintendent of schools many dilemmas. 
The problems of revenues to support the school system and those of 
the wisest expenditure of such funds are fraught with possibilities for 
dilemmas which may tax the ingenuity and the physical and mental 
strength of the best superintendent. : 

A superintendent of schools today must be well informed in the 
matter of business administration of his schools. He must know the 
possibilities of all the sources of revenues, and he must adjust his 
program so that the fullest benefits will accrue to the children from 
available income. The superintendent may have full knowledge of 
the limits of possible revenues and may have adjusted his school pro- 
gram to reap the greatest possible benefits from the income available. 
He must realize, too, that the public served by his particular school 
system has little or no conception of school costs, and that the people 
in their demands for increased school services never take into con- 
sideration the possible necessity of dropping any service but of adding 
to the total services already rendered without increased taxes. 


Because of limited space nothing here is mentioned of the dilemmas 
faced by the superintendent of schools in matters of curriculum, super- 
vision, and many situations in the promotion of education in general. 
Almost daily the superintendent is faced with “a situation involving 
choice between unsatisfactory alternatives.” How well he chooses in 
each situation will determine largely his worthiness for the responsible 
and honorable position which he holds. If he chooses foolishly, he 
will eventually destroy himself; but if he chooses wisely and well, 
in spite of the fact that he may suffer temporary grief, he will give 
American children the creative service which children maturing into 
a democracy require. 


ay 
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THE RURAL IN-SERVICE EXTENSION PROGRAM AT 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
AT CARBONDALE 


E. EMERSON HALL and GEORGE BRACEWELL 
Faculty Members in Charge 


Southern Illinois is predominately a rural area. Many progressive 
educators have long felt that since rural areas comprise so much of 
the region served by this college, an increased interest in and emphasis 
on rural education should be given in the training of students who 
expect to teach the children of these rural people. A program is now 
underway for giving student teachers more effective training for the 
rural field and for several years the need for in service training of 
rural teachers has been apparent. As a means of furthering this 
idea the Rural Education Department of the college, carrying out the 
suggestion of The Committee on Rural Education of which President 
Roscoe Pulliam is chairman, has set up an in service extension program 
for the training and aid of teachers already in the field. Many of 
these teachers are old in point of service, while others are beginners, 
struggling along with their first years of teaching. 

At present an extension course entitled “Problems of the Elementary 
Curriculum, A Field Laboratory Course,” is being taught in both 
Saline and Franklin counties. Each class meets one night each week. 
The instructor also spends one full day each week in each county visit- 
ing the teachers who are taking the course. When asked to do so, 
he makes suggestions as to how changes could be made by the teachers 
to improve their schools. These same teachers bring their own prob- 
lems to the regular class meetings for discussion. Because he has 
personally visited each school, the instructor is better able to discuss 
each particular problem and perhaps help the teacher to solve his 
difficulties. The open discussion of one teacher’s problems often aids 
other teachers in the solution or avoidance of like difficulties. Better 
ways of handling common teaching situations are also discussed and 
pointed out by the instructor. On occasion other teachers from the 
college lecture to the classes on their specialties. A period for dis- 
cussion and questions follows the lecture. This is of value to the lec- 
turer as well as the class since it affords him an opportunity to find 
out what rural teachers want to know about his subject. Mutual 
understanding of the problems and purposes of the teacher and the 
exchange of ideas are of great help to all. 

Fifty of the best and most recent books in the elementary field have 
been taken to the extension centers and are read and exchanged each 
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week. Several of the leading educators of the United States were asked 
to make a list of the best books available. The final list of fifty books 
was compiled from these lists. 

It is the plan to continue this program in Franklin county for the 
entire year. College credit is given for the course as in regular ex- 
tension classes. The program in Saline county is to continue for one 
term only as the plan is to move to Williamson for the winter quarter 
and Union during the Spring quarter. 

As a further means of helping teachers make needed changes in the 
curriculum and like difficulties, eight “key schools” have been set up 
in eight different counties in Southern Illinois. These are one, two, 
and four room schools. Teachers in the extension classes are urged to 
visit these key schools. The County Superintendents are to arrange 
visiting days for these teachers and for other rural teachers in each 
county. Each of these schools is visited each week by the Field Su- 
pervisor who serves in an advisory capacity to the regularly employed 
teacher. This work in no way interferes with or supersedes the 
duties of the County Superintendents of the different counties. The 
entire program has been planned with the full cooperation of each 
County Superintendent, the teachers, and the local Boards of Directors. 

It is planned in these key schools to try to make some changes in the 
curriculum. Centers of interest are being used as a means of teaching 
correlated subjects. The following centers have been set up: natural 
science, social studies, language arts, and fine and applied arts. Where 
possible, it is hoped to make the school program more functional for 
rural children. Shop work is being started so that the boys may be- 
come accustomed to doing things with their hands. Surely they need 
this since the majority will be farmers, mechanical workers, and the 
like. The girls in some of the schools are now cooking and serving 
the school luncheon. A plot of land is to be rented for each school 
where the use of fertilizer, soil conservation, and better use of seeds 
will be taught under the direction of the county farm advisor and the 
agriculture teachers of the Southern Illinois Normal University. 

A library extension from the State Library at Springfield is planned 
for,each school. These books are selected especially for the adults of 
the community since the book companies serving this area have al- 
ready supplied each key school with a great amount of the newest 
reading material for the use of the children, and to display to visiting 
teachers. 

In several of the schools the adults of the community are now using 
the shop and other facilities of the school. A plan has been worked 
out with the state W.P.A. office whereby a person in the local com- 
munity who is trained in arts and crafts will act as adult education 
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and recreational director at the key schools. He will keep the building 
open two or three nights a week for the use of the people of the 
community. One of these directors is already on duty at Abney 
School, the key school in Saline county. 

A real effort is being made toward the establishment of community 
schools by arousing the interest of the people of the community in 
the school, and looking forward to the possible reorganization of the 
rural schools, especially where the enrollment has dropped to the 
point where it is difficult to provide a full and varied program of 
study and social contacts for the children. Community meetings are 
held once a month and the whole community is invited to be present. 
The free and open discussion of the school is encouraged. 

The writers believe that if we are to continue to have rural schools 
in Southern Illinois a reorganization should and must take place. 
Schools will probably have to be combined but the new schools should 
be built in the open country or in small villages so that the pupils 
can go to school in their own environment. An enriched curriculum, 
planned from the functional standpoint, should be provided for these 


children. It is hoped that the key schools will be the beginning of 
such a movement. 
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Arts 


Art education today, 1940; art ap- 
preciation number. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1940. 85p. $1.25. 


A valuable addition to the annual collec- 
tion of papers on problems in art education; 
the current issue is devoted to the subject 
of art appreciation. 


GaBLE, J. Harris. Complete intro- 
duction to photography. Harper, 1940. 
270p. $3.00. 


Written primarily to acquaint the begin- 
ner with practically every phase of 
raphy as an art and a science. — well- 
organized, non-technical text divided into 
four parts: theory of photography, picture- 
taking, darkroom work, an laboratory 
manual. 


KERLEE, CHARLES. Pictures with a 
purpose: how they are made. Camera 
Craft, c1939. 80p. $2.50. 


Twenty-five beautiful full-page reproduc- 
tions of photographs by the author with 
complete, helpful descriptions of the plan- 
ning, composition, lighting, exposure, de- 
velopment, and printing of each picture. 


MorTENSEN, WILLIAM. Outdoor por- 
traiture. Camera Craft, c1940. 142p. 
$2.75. 


A discussion of desirable equipment and 
its effective manipulations in consideration 
of the problems of lighting, backgrounds, 
and arrangement of material involved in 
successful outdoor portrait photography. 


Occ, Oscar. An alphabet source 
book. Harper, c1940. 199p. 


An exceptional “must” book for the per- 
son interested in lettering and fine writing; 
a wealth of beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted large-sized alphabets professionally 
acceptable as a fundamentally sound copy- 
book. 


TuHorRNE, D1rana. Drawing dogs. Stu- 
dio, c1940. 64p. $1.00. 

Expressive drawings of many breeds of 
dogs fill the pages of this delightful little 
book for all dog lovers on methods of 
drawing dogs. 


Children’s Literature 


BARNITZ, ELIZABETH. Bippy. Thos. 
1940. Pages unnumbered. 


. 


Bippies are little elves. Their caps are 
dipped in joy and their clothes are spun 
of sunshine. The Bippies knew—as Bippies 
have a way of knowing—which of the four 
children standing before the window really 
deserved Santa’s gifts. The littlest Bippy 
even knew that Jon would like the night- 
ride to Santaland. Even though it was all 
Jon’s dream, on Christmas morn there 
were three Bippies under the Christmas 
tree. An enjoyable though didactic Christ- 
mas story. The illustrations are amusing. 


Buiack, Irma. Flipper; a sea-lion. 
Holiday House, c1940. Pages unnum- 
bered. $1.75. 


Sea lions—their playfulness, their smooth 
grace, their half-human traits, their intelli- 
gence, their comic sense of fun—are por- 
trayed realistically in the life-history of a 
sea-lion from babyhood to skilled “per- 
former.” Appropriate illustrations in seal 


brown. 
BLAISDELL, ELINoRE. Falcon, fly 
back. Messner, c1939. 178p. $2.50. 


Winner of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foun- 
dation $2000 award, it is a swift-moving 
story of Anne de Hauteville, and her broth- 
er Roland, and her cousin Claude. Its set- 
ting is the rolling countryside and the deep 
forests of France in the days of knights 
and ladies, with the accompanying atmos- 
phere of chivalry. A work of real quality 
and imagination. 


_BrYANnT, BERNICE. Yammy buys a 
bicycle, A. Whitman, 1940. 168p. $1.75. 

A story of a boy’s ups and downs, of 
his home, his parents and grandparents. 
He is an average boy doing average things 
and getting into mischief on the average 
of three times a day. 


CoRMACK, MARIBELLE and ALEXAN- 
DER, WILLIAM. Horns of Gur. Ameri- 
can, c1935. 134p. $1.50. 

A story teeming with Indian lore, buffalo 
hunts, and thrilling incidents. Stimulating 
in its vitality and appealing in its natural- 
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ness, this tale will enlarge one’s field of 
knowledge and furnish one hours of lively 
pleasure. 


COTTRELL, Dorotuy. Wilderness or- 
phan. Julian Messner, c1940. 96p. 
$1.50. 


A story which will be welcomed by the 
audience of The Yearling and Babmi. 
Knowing Australia’s heritage, its ground- 
flowers, its sense of rain on dust, the 
author has written poignantly of the wilder- 
ness in which Chut was orphaned. Her 
great kangaroo is no animal curiosity out 
of a lost past, but a creature of warm 
fiesh and thick fur in which the fingers 
might be run. Elemental drama of the 
first order. 


DEWITT, JOSEPHINE. Felicia: the 
curious cow. Thos. Nelson, c1940. 
Pages unnumbered. $1.50. 


Felicia was no ordinary cow. She was 
curious and a bit of a gossip. She wanted 
to know things and she wanted to tell 
things. Her adventures with Handsome 
the Hog, the Scarecrow, Snooky, the crow, 
and Cock Robin make an amusing nonsense 
tale. The illustrations are delightfully 
humorous. 


Ferris, ELMER. Jerry at the Acad- 
emy. Doubleday, 1940. 32lp. $2.00. 


An interesting story of the experiences 
of a country boy attending an old-time 
classical academy. One learns the type of 
curriculum followed, something of the 
methods used by the faculty and consider- 
able about the life and routine of boys 
attending the institution. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Surprise on 
wheels. A. Whitman, 1940. 32p. $1.00. 

A read-it-yourself book for children just 
beginning to read. Being a story of how 
Bill, the smallest of three children, con- 
tributes to the building of a- surprise, it 
will appeal in subject-matter to beginning 
readers. On each + appear both a large 
picture and a brief complementary text. 


GARDNER, Horace. Let’s celebrate 
— A. S. Barnes, c1940. 212p. 
2.50 


Chapters on the greatest Christmas story 
ever told; Christmas symbols, legends, and 
customs; Christmas today in other lands; 
the Christmas party; Christmas carols; 
Christmas plays; and Christmas poetry and 
stories. A most helpful how-to-entertain- 
at-Christmas book. 


Gay, ZHENYA and CrEspPI, PAcHITA. 
Manuelito of Costa Rica. J. Messner, 
c1940. Pages unnumbered. $1.50. 

Manuelito is a little Costa Rican boy who 
lives in a pink clay house with a red tile 
roof in the green mountains. Neither he 
nor his six sisters suspect the big surprise 
that the Yuletide is to bring them. Miss 
Gay, who spent three months in Costa Rica 
making the pictures, caught the charm of 
Latin-American color and pageantry. 


Gitt, RicHarp and HOKE, HELEN. 
Paco goes to the fair; a story of far- 
away Ecuador. H. Holt, c1940. Pages 
unnumbered. $2.00. 


Paco and Pepita, an Indian boy and girl 
living in the Andean highlands of Ecuador, 
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wanted more than anything in the world 
to go to the fair. This charming story of 
far-away Ecuador reveals how they went 
to the fair and incidentally how they cre- 
ated interest in the ancient Inca dye that 
nobody bothered with any more. The 
author has lived for a number of adven- 
turous years in Ecuador and writes au- 
thoritatively of the region. 


GLASPELL, SUSAN. Cherished and 
shared of old. J. Messner, c1940. 
Pages unnumbered. 50c. 

Love comes to a lonely woman in the 
form of two Dutch refugee children. In 
trying to make them have a merry Christ- 
mas, Addie Morrison finds that even old 
hatreds can be conquered with the help of 
Christmas memories and _ terror-stricken 
children. A heart-warming story for a 
world striving for Christmas cheer amidst 
hatred and strife. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Auno and 
Tauno; a story of Finland. A. Whit- 
man, 1940. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

A story of Finnish twins and their ad- 
ventures at school. Tauno who is being 
punished by having to stand behind the 
blackboard for two hours, decides to shorten 
his punishment by stepping out of his boots 
and leaving the school building. Whereupon 
things begin to happen. Colorfully illus- 
trated and simply written, this intimate and 
friendly portrayal of life in Finland will 
appeal to young children. 


Hoppin, FREDERICK. Great adven- 
tures in history and legend. McKay, 
c1940. 18lp. $2.50. 


Certain great adventures and adventurers 
have become so much a part of the back- 
ground of our everyday life that we must 
know them to get the full een of 
much that is said or written today. uch 
adventures are the twenty-five here retold. 
“He lives like a Sybarite,” “As rich as 
Croesus,” “To cut the Gordian knot,” are 
among the everyday expressions explained 
by knowledge of these adventures. Edgar 
F. Whittmark’s eight full-page illustrations 
add color to the book. 


Huser, MirtAM, ed. Story and verse 
eg children. Macmillan, 1940. 857p. 
3.50. 


This anthology and guide to children’s 
literature, prepared by an authority in the 
field, provides not only very full and widely 
varied reading materials for children of all 
ages, but also invaluable help in under- 
standing children’s interests, stimulating 
their love for books, and guiding their 
reading habits into the most desirable 
channels. The content is well-balanced 
between verse, myths, fables, epic tales, 
fanciful and humorous stories, and modern 
realistic stories of child experience. Both 
prose and verse are arranged in groups 
which center around childlike themes and 
childlike titles. The book is charmingly 
illustrated. Examples of the work of famous 
children’s artists from the classic drawings 
of Cruikshank and Caldecott to those of 
such popular contemporaries as Dorothy 
Lathrop and Lynd Ward are included; and 
Artyzbasheff has contributed delightful and 
original drawings for end-papers, title- 
pages, and chapter headings. 


JEWETT, SOPHIE. God’s troubadour; 
the story of St. Francis of Assisi. Cro- 
well, c1940. 94p. $2.00. 
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Through its brilliant facets of °~ the 
life of Saint Francis sparkles in this literary 
gem. Illustrations made by an artist who 
lived in Assisi, together with the intriguing 
verses and songs, add to the charm of a life 
story which should enrich and fascinate 
the child’s mind. 


Kissin, Rita. Raffy and the honke- 
beest. J. Messner, c1940. Pages un- 
numbered. $2.00. 

Travellers crossing the African veldt often 
observe giraffes racing with automobiles, a 
fact which serves as the basis for this rol- 
licking, sparkling and swift-moving story 
of Ratfy and the Honkebeest: 

“Loppity, leppity, lippity, lo! 

I'll be Champion Runner 

Of the Veldt, I know!” 

Thus vowed Raffy, whose great ambition 
was to run faster than the Honkebeest—and 
he did! Large, colorful action pictures add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


NEVILLE, VERA. Safety for Sandy. 
Thos. Nelson, 1940. Pages unnum- 
bered. 75c. 

Sandy was a monkey and what a mis- 
chievous monkey he was. He roller-skated 
downstairs on Sue’s skates; he burned his 
fingers with matches; he wore Bobby's 
shoes. Safety for Sandy was a problem 
which kept Sue and Bobby busy. A book 
full of monkey capers and chuckles for 


four-to-six-year-olds. 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Stories of the 
West. Appleton, c1940. 271p. 
1.00. 


Ten vigorous stories of early days in the 
West. Roosevelt obtained the information 
on which these stories are based from his 
relatives, from his reading, and from his 
own experiences. 


SEYFERT, Etta Mare. Carlotta. Cro- 
well, c1940. 126p. 

The Codelli family, their roadside stand, 
their desire to work and save their money 
in order that they may buy a big red 
truck—bright red. Miss Seyfert, who is 
living in New Jersey near the _ section 
where there are so many fine truck farms, 
says of these people: ‘‘Often when stopping 
by the roadside to buy my fruits and vege- 
tables, I have realized that the automobile 
is a new outlet of a for many 
children, especially the children from homes 
that are being adjusted to the American 
way of living. As these children sell their 
wares, they are alert to every ‘courteous 
example of what good citizenship should 
mean—honesty and consideration of the 
rights of others. Carlotta was a typical case 
to me and I have dressed her up to tell 
her story to all travellers by the roadside.” 
The story is full of warmth and fun and 
dancing. 


Simon, Etten. The critter book. 
Holiday House, c1940. Pages un- 
numbered. 50. 

A new kind of how-to-do-it book fittingly 
dedicated “to all who like to make some- 
thing out of nothing.” ‘“Critterbits’’—cork, 
shells, twigs, cones, boxes—pop up all over 
the place once one becomes interested in 
“critter-building.” Numerous pictures of 
nothings out of which somethings may be 
made stimulate imagination and initiative. 
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Stonc, Put. The long lane. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, c1939. 308p. $2.50. 

The story of a courageous Iowa family 
whose problems seemed to be tied up 
somehow with a straight stretch of road 
that had once been a trail of the Souk 
and Fox Indian tribes. 


Education and Psychology 


Ape, Lester. Meeting the needs of 
the mentally retarded. Pennsylvania 
ag of Public Instruction, 1939. 

p. 


An excellent summary of bibliographical 
materials dealing with the mentally re- 
tarded. Many practical suggestions and 
examples of materials for establishing and 
conducting classes are given. 


Apam, T. R. The worker’s road to 
learning. American Assn. for Adult 
Education, 1940. 162p. $1.25. 


A valuable statement of the development 
of workers’ education, its present status, 
and its probable future. Some of the edu- 
cational organizations described are: the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School, the Pacific 
Coast School for Workers, Commonwealth 
College, Denver Labor College, New Haven 
Labor College, and the Workers Education 
Bureau. The author states that workers’ 
education is still in an early promotional 
state. “The need for a private system of 
workers’ education has been proclaimed as 
if the battle for honest public education 
in this country were already lost.” 


ApaMs, Henry. Criteria for the 
establishment of public junior col- 
leges in Kentucky. University of 
Kentucky, 1940. 156p. (Bureau of 
School Service Bulletin, v. XII, no. 4). 
_ Reviews briefly the development of public 
junior colleges in the United States. Cri- 
teria that have been developed in the vari- 
ous states for controlling the establishment 
of junior colleges are reviewed and 
analyzed. From this analysis criteria for 
use in the State of Kentucky are pro- 
osed. These criteria are then appli to 
entucky and a proposed policy for the 
state is set forth. 


American Council on Education. 
Educational research. The Council, 
1939. 189p. $1.00. 

A critique of educational research with 
evaluation of research in the areas of 
child development, achievement, reading, - 
oe, and finance by specialists in eac 
eld. 


American Council on Education. 
What the high schools ought to teach. 
The Council, 1940. 36p. 25c. 

A critical analysis of the content of the 
high school curriculum which deals with 
such subjects as: vocational education as 
a solution; demands for a reorganized cur- 
riculum; criticism of the conventional sub- 
jects, etc. It closes with a section devoted 
hm preparation of new curriculum ma- 
erials. 


CunpirF, Rusy ETHEL. Recom- 
mended reference books for the high 
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school library; 2d ed., rev. and enl. 
Follett Book Company, 1940. 24p. 25c. 

Every high school library should have an 
adequate supply of reference books. Miss 
Cundiff has compiled an invaluable list of 
the outstanding reference works available. 
It will be of special value if used as a pur- 
chasing guide. 


CUNNNINGHAM, WILLIAM. The piv- 
otal problems of education. Macmil- 
lan, 1940. 588p. .00. 


A general critical analysis of the educa- 
tional process. Graduate students will find 
in this work a readable philosophical ap- 
proach to the pivotal problems of educa- 
tion: the pupil, the curriculum, the teacher, 
and the institution. The diagrams and fig- 
ures are especially helpful. 


Educational Policies Commission. 
Education and economic well-being 
in American democracy. The Com- 
mission, c1940. 227p. 

Dr. John K. Norton who had the chief 
responsibility in the preparation of this 
publication, has utilized the findings and 
opinions of scores of experts to indicate the 
vital relationship between education and 
national well-being. It is suggested that 
food, clothing, medical aid, and shelter 
should be made available for those children 
who can profit by additional schooling. If 
these and other additional educational ex- 
penditures are made it is stated that the 
national income can thereby be increased 
by an amount several times the expendi- 
tures. 


Gans, Roma. Critical reading com- 


prehension in the intermediate grades. 
(Contribution to education No. 811). 


Teachers College, 
135p. $1.85. 


Analytical agar 4 of the ability of inter- 
mediate grade children to read critically 
and efficiently “for information.” A _ test 
of ten units to measure “selection-rejection” 
ability administered to 417 pupils consti- 
tuted the basis of the findings. A valuable 
addition to the study of the problem of 
reading instruction and its measurement. 


Goccans, Sapie. Units of work and 
centers of interest in the organization 
of the elementary school curriculum. 
(Contribution to education No. 803). 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1940. 
140p. $1.60. 

A critical evaluation of the content and 
methods of education through activities 
against the background of the two con- 
trasting philosophies of education today, 
namely (1) education for the conservation 
of culture, (2) education for social improve- 
ment within a changing culture. This work 
is of especial value for courses in curricu- 
lum study and in philosophy of education. 


Gray, WILLIAM, comp. and ed. 
Reading and pupil evelopment. 
(Supplementary educational mono- 
graph No. 51). University of Chicago, 
c1940. 355p. $2.00. 


A report of the Conference on Reading 
held at the University of Chicago compar- 
able to the volume published in 1939 on 
Recent Trends in Reading. A total of fifty 


Columbia, 1940. 
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papers which were read before the confer- 
ence are included. Particularly of note are 
two papers by I. A. Richards dealing with 
the interpretation of meaning in reading. 


HINTON, EuGENE. Analytical study 
of the qualities of style and rhetoric 
found in English composition. (Con- 
tribution to education No. 806). 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1940. 
135p. $1.85. 


Major problem: to discover elements of 
style and rhetoric considered by teachers in 
evaluating compositions with end in view 
of improving composition teaching. Abun- 
dance of analytic data made available in 
twenty-five carefully repared tables 
though little succulent food thereon. Un- 
fortunate too that style is so wooden. 


Hoty, T. C. and STAHLy, G. B. Sur- 
vey of the boys’ industrial school, 
Lancaster, Ohio. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1940. 275p. $1.50 paper. 


A comprehensive study of the educational, 
recreational and health programs, objec- 
tives, personnel, housing, and administra- 
tion of the Boys’ Industrial School in Ohio. 
The survey staff “takes off its gloves” and 
exposes many serious conditions which 
must be corrected for the general welfare 
of the state. 


Kotinsky, Rutu. Adult education 
councils. American Assn. for Adult 
Education, 1940. 172p. $1.25. 


This timely study may serve as a hand- 
book for those who wish to organize or 
reorganize such councils. The purposes, 
the difficulties and the values of councils 
are discussed with keen understanding of 
the issues involved. The author suggests 
that councils may serve two major pur- 
poses at the present time, namely: further- 
ing the democratic process, and providing 
for the adult education movement a basic 
organization. 


Linn, H. H. and others. Check list 
forms for rating school custodial 
service. Teachers College, Columbia, 
1940. 


Consists of 14 forms containing 525 items 
pertaining ta the custodial services of a 
school plant. Provides for five ratings on 
each item ranging from “superior” to “in- 
ferior.”” These forms will be valuable as 
reminders for the custodians and inspection 
blanks for the supervision. 


McCuskKeEy, Dorotuy. Bronson Al- 
teacher. Macmillan, 1940. 217p. 
1.90. 


A lucid, definitive and authentic story 
of a sensitive and original thinker; a tran- 
scendentalist; schoolmaster to the gentry of 
Boston, the Shaws, the Jacksons, the 
Quincys; unyieldingly committed to the 
welfare of little children. 


New Jersey Council of Education. 
The teaching of English grammar in 
the secondary schools of N. J. Ed- 
wards Brothers, 1940. 39p. 50c. 

Order from Paul H. Axtell, Secretar 
New Jersey Council of Education, Caldwell, 


N. J. A valuable investigation for those 
interested in the important problem dealt 
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with. Tables, based on returns from some 
750 questionnaires sent to principals and 
English teachers, are interpreted and sum- 
maries of prevailing practices made. Help- 
ful in giving a picture of the actual con- 
fusion existing everywhere in the teaching 
of grammar. 


ROSENFELD, Harry. Liability for 
“. accidents. Harper, 1940. 220p. 


The purpose of this timely book is to 
clarify the responsibilities and liabilities of 
school boards, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators in cases of accidents due to negli- 
gence. It answers many specific questions 
that school officers and teachers are con- 
fronted with every year. It is well written 
and highly documented and, at the same 
time, quite readable. Every school officer 
and teacher should have access to it. 


SaTTGAST, CHARLES. Administration 
of college and university endowments. 
(Contribution to education No. 808). 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1940. 
125p. $1.85. 


This study presents data derived from a 
study of the endowments of forty-five 
higher institutions in the United States. 
The information secured by means of 
questionnaires, was analyzed with respect 
to the “responsibility for the production 
of the maximum income which may be 
maintained continuously with the minimum 
amount of fluctuation.”” Under the head of 
“conclusions and recommendations” seven 
principles are set forth, each with its rec- 
ommended policies for action. A _ bibliog- 
raphy conveniently classified under eleven 
heads adds materially to the usefulness of 
the study. 


Significant features of a modern 
school as seen in the summer demon- 
stration school of Teachers College. 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1939. 
62p. 

This monograph is a description of the 
summer demonstration school at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and is de- 
signed for those who come to observe the 
pupils and teachers at work. It includes 
the organization and staff and the contribu- 
tion of special teachers. The work of each 
elementary grade is unified. around the 
theme or center of child interest. The 
work of the high school is organized by 
subjects, although a certain amount of 
unity is attained within each field. While 
the pamphlet has a limited purpose, it 
achieves it successfully. 


Tucker, CLARA. Study of mothers’ 
practices and children’s activities in a 
cooperative nursery school. (Contri- 
bution to education No. 810). Teach- 
si College, Columbia, 1940. 166p. 

1.60. 


Analysis of data secured on (1) practices 
used by mothers, (2) activities of children 
in situations where mothers participated, 
(3) activities of children in situations in 
which mothers did not participate, and (4) 
language used by mothers in mg chil- 
dren in situations under observation. Eleven 
mothers and fourteen children were in- 
volved in the study over a period of one 
scholastic year. Of especial interest are 
the differences in the activities of the chil- 
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dren when under the guidance of the dif- 
ferent mothers. 


Literature 


Prescott, H. F. M. A Spanish Tu- 
dor; the life of “Bloody Mary.” Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940. 562p. 


Over one thousand citations prove the 
scholarship of this sympathetic study which, 
despite microscopic details, is an absorbing 
novel. If like another woman Queen Mary 
should be brought by her accusers before 
Christ, Miss Prescott believes He would 
say “Neither do I condemn thee, go and 
sin no more. 


How, Lovuts, trans. The comedy of 
Dante Alighieri; Part III, Heaven. 
Harbor Press, 1940. Pages unnum- 
bered. $2.50. 


An ancient classic in modern literary 
form by a master translator. Although more 
difficult of translation than Hell and Purga- 
tory previously made, yet the ABAB rime 
enables the reader to climb more easily 
the ladder of rhythm into Heaven, sharing 
Dante’s rapture in finding Beatrice. 


MATHER, Epwarp. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; a modest man. Crowell, 1940. 
356p. $3.50. 


Intrinsically valuable as an _ impartial, 
factual and critical biographical study. Of 
interest also because of illuminating per- 
sonal glimpses of contemporaneous literary 
characters in which galaxy this fixed star 
of American Literature, emerging finally 
from a_ self-imposed eclipse, shines the 
more brilliantly in comparison with stars 
of greater and lesser magnitude. 


MINER, LEwIs. Mightier than the 
sword; the story of Richard Harding 
Davis. A. Whitman, 1940. 225p. $2.00. 

A kaleidoscopic biography of a world 
traveller, war correspondent, novelist and 
playwright who in newspaper and personal 
assignments displayed a courage of con- 
victions, which courage explains why his 
= could be mightier than the sword. 

hough entertainingly informational, bi- 
ography tends too strongly toward the 
eulogistic and apologetic. 


Beaty, JoHN O. Image of life. 
Thos. Nelson, 1940. 214p. $2.00. 

A group cf essays by the distinguished 
Professor of English of Southern Methodist 
University on such provocative subjects as 
“Decadent Sentimentalism in Twentieth 
Century Literature,” “The Revolt Against 
the Didactic,” and “The Tottering Block 
House of Culture.” The last essay, “Action 
in the Hour before Dawn,” summarizes 
Professor Beaty’s theories about what 
literature can do towards stabilizing and 
improving our world of today. 


Buck, Peart. Other Gods; an 
American legend. John Day, 1940. 
381p. $2.50. 


The story of Bert Holm, the American, 
who because he was the first man to set 
his feet upon the top of one of the Hima- 
layas, is made into a god by his fellow 
creatures. It is even more the story of his 
sensitive wife who tries to help him to 
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struggle against the adulation of the crowd 
until she realizes that people must have 
their wx of truth built, though it may 
be, out of their own dreams. 


Haun, The hawk’s done 
gone. Bobbs-Merrill, c1940. 290p. 
$2.50. , 


A remarkable book whose mature style 
and sure touch give no indication of the 
youth of its author. With a sympathetic 
but objective view Miss Haun looks back 
on life in the Tennessee mountains as she 
herself once lived it and with admirable 
artistry records, through the person and 
speech of Grandmother Kanipe, stories of 
the people, their loves, hates, and bitter 
struggles with fate. 


Religion 


ALDERSON, CHARLES. Why this life 
plus: a layman’s viewpoint. Chap- 
man & Grimes, c1940. 6lp. $1.00. 

A lawyer earnestly pleads for a positive 
“mental attitude toward the question of 
the ages, What follows life here?” The 
jury verdict of readers will doubtless not 
be unanimous though therein are convinc- 
ing arguments and likewise grains of wheat 
in the abundance of badly thrashed straw. 


BaKER, ARCHIBALD, ed. A short his- 
tory of Christianity. University of 
Chicago, c1940. 279p. $2.00. 

Six members of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago in eight chapters 
tell in brief, concise style the story of 
Christianity from its beginnings until this 
religion “encircles the globe’ presenting 
in the fascinating story a wealth of valu- 
able information palatably and nourishingly 
capsuled. 


Nitsson, Martin. Greek popular 
religion. Columbia University Press, 
1940. 166p. $2.50. 

An important series of lectures sponsored 
by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. The relationship between the Greek 
mode of living and the religion of the ma- 
jority of the Greeks is clearly portrayed. 
The religion of Eleusis is described as the 
highest form of the popular religions. A 
distinction is made between the religious 
customs in the early days of Greek life 
and those widely followed during the period 
after urbanization took place. The infiu- 
ence of religion on the family and on law 
is explained and the manner in which re- 
ligion came to be associated with political 
life is described. 


Social Studies 


ANDERSON, Nets. Men on the move. 
oo of Chicago, c1940. 357p. 


Story of the passing of the hobo and the 
rise of new types of migrants, all of whom 
are rather aimless, frustrated, wanted no- 
where. A nation-wide survey, vivid, chal- 
lenging. readable, unforgettable. Much new 
material not otherwise available. 


Bisson, T. A. Showdown in the 


Orient. Foreign Policy Assn., 1940. 
48p. 25c. 
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The background and the situation in the 
Orient up to Spring of 1940 are presented in 
concise, impartial style. Questions are 
raised concerning possible methods of ar- 
riving at a peace settlement. An informa- 
tive account, helpful in explaining the 
complexities of the far Eastern conflict. 


FISHER, THOMAS. Industrial disputes 
and federal legislation. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 370p. $4.75. 

This timely study is one of a series in 
history, economics and public law. It is 
concerned with the automobile, coal, rail- 
road, and steel industries in the United 
States since 1900. Among the questions 
which are considered are those of wages, 
civil rights, strikes, and the general prob- 
lem of collective bargaining. The gains 
which labor has made since 1900 are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of national 
and state legislation and its results. The 
legal methods and techniques utilized in 
connection with labor disputes are ex- 
plained with a description of the difference 
between the situation in Canada and the 
United States. Especially interesting chap- 
ters are those on employees’ representation 
the role played by the government, and 
the need for social legislation. 


Fry, VARIAN and HERLIN, EMIL. 
War atlas: a handbook of maps and 
facts. Foreign Policy Assn., c1940. 
96p. 25c. 


A handbook of news maps showing the 
nations of Europe and their relationship 
from 1914 to the Spring of 1940. Each map 
is accompanied by a page of related facts. 
Invaluable for those who wish to follow 
intelligently the daily news. 


GREEN, JAMES. The British empire 
under fire. Foreign Policy Assn., 
c1940. 96p. 25c. 


Present interest in the future of Great 
Britain has encouraged much speculation. 
Most of this enlightening pamphlet is 
concerned with explaining the basis for 
the present dangers which confront the 
British. Political, geographic, economic and 
sociological aspects of the past and present 
development of the British Commonwealth 
are given and sixteen books are listed as 
suggested reading. 


Hacoop, Marcaret. Mothers of the 
South. Duke University Press, 1939. 
252p. $2.00. 


This volume reports with a wealth of 
detail a study of 241 white farm tenant 
mothers living in several Southern states. 
The result is an interesting but rather grim 
and depressing picture of the lives of these 
under-privileged mothers and of the five 
million persons who compose their families. 


Mark, IrvinGc. Agrarian conflicts in 
colonial New York. 1711-1775. Co- 
a0 University Press, 1940. 237p. 


This factual study is one of a series of 
studies in history, economics, and public 
law. It is concerned with the social strug- 
gles which took place between the landlords 
and tenants, the owners and purchasers of 
land, and incidents that led to agrarian 
revolts against landlords. The land systems 
and the land law are considered and the 
eg powers and attitudes of the large 

nd holders are illustrated. The various 
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disturbances that occurred from 1711 to 
1766 are carefully traced and the rebellion 
of 1766 is related in detail. Many of the 
agrarian problems of today may be more 
clearly understood through a knowledge of 
some of the land problems of the past. Some 
of the same circumstances that characterized 
the colonial land policies so ably treated in 
this study are still in existence. 


Pot, HEINz. Suicide of a democracy. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, c1940. 296p. $2.50. 


Perhaps the best presentation of the 
political situation in France preceding the 
World War II. The treatment of the Battle 
of France, while interesting and while giv- 
ing some new details, still leaves the reader 
wondering just what took place. 


RoBInsoN, THOMAS and others. 
Men, groups and the community. 
Harper, c1940. 965p. $3.50. 

Freshman orientation text in social sci- 
ence by eleven members of the faculty of 
Colgate University. Carefully integrated 
around a clearcut theme. Needs supple- 
menting with additional sections on the 
side of history and human _ geography, 


however, if the student is to be oriented 
in time and space. 
SELDES, GEORGE. Witch hunt: the 


technique and profit of redbaiting. 
Modern Age. 1940. 300p. $2.75. 

An entertaining book to read. The author 
writes in a very all-conclusive dogmatic 
way. The title of the book is well taken. 
A reading of the book may convince one 
that the author, on a witch hunt himself, 
exposes the clan. 


TRINKAUS, CHARLES, JR. Adversity’s 


noblemen; the Italian humanists on 
happiness. Columbia University 
Press, 1940. 172p. $2.00. 


This scholarly dissertation investigates the 
position of the Italian Humanists on happi- 
ness. The writings of Humanists are com- 
pared with the statements of earlier Chris- 
tian medieval authors. The author shows 
that there was much difference of opinion 
among Humanists and that it is not accu- 
rate to characterize them by any single 
point of view. Differences are pointed out 
between the attitudes of 14th century, 15th 
century, and 16th century Humanists. It is 
suggested that all of the Humanists seemed 
to confront the problem of how to resolve 
the attitude of the world, which stressed 
material things, with the attitude of the 
scholar, which thought of beauty or truth 
or goodness as permanent and as the end 
products of study. 


WEAVER, FINDLEY. Oklahoma’s de- 
ficit; a study in financial administra- 
tion. University of Oklahoma, 1940. 
67p. 50c. 


A pointed analysis of Oklahoma's increas- 
ing state debt due to recurring annual de- 
ficits. The annual interest cost of this 
debt is over a half million dollars. The 
study points out the causes of this condi- 
a and proposes policies leading to reduc- 
ion. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ALEXANDER, GORDON. An outline of 
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general 
c1940. 280p. $1.0 


An outline Sh. both the survey 
type and the so-called principles type of 
courses. Of the same high standard as the 
other books in this series. Invaluable for 
a concise, elementary review of General 
Zoology. 


ALLEN, JOHN. The modern news- 
paper. Harper, 1940. 234p. $3.00. 

An extension of Newspaper Makeup pub- 
lished in 1936. It attempts to point out 
changes that have been made in type and 
in method of presenting news in recent 
years. Its purpose seems to be to show 
how to make an attractive paper easy to 
read and worth reading. 


ARKIN, HERBERT and COLTON, RaAy- 
MOND. Graphs: how to make and use 
Sao rev. ed. Harper, c1940. 236p. 

00 


Principles of graphing, actual construc- 
tion of graphs, the various types of graphs, 
and the reproduction of graphs are the 
chief topics. The work is very carefully 
done, and the illustrations are effective. 
The directions for using graphs are simple. 
The authors, however, perhaps went beyond 
their own concept of their purpose when 
they included the last chapter on “Statis- 
tical Tables and Reports.” 


BarTon, FrepD B. It’s fun to keep fit. 
Harper, 1940. 160p. $2.00. 


It’s equally fun to read about how to keep 
fit, in this book which is an inspirational 
orientation in recreational sports as hob- 
bies. Over 86 different sports are described 
with common sense, practical suggestions 
as to how to get started with them as 
hobbies, and where to get more information. 
Will be enjoyed by anyone. 


Benepict, G. La conjugaison des 
verbes francais. Los Angeles: Amer- 
ican Herald Pub. Co., c1938. Pages 
unnumbered. 


ives the most complete tabulation of 
verb forms available. ay be recommended 
most highly for second year classes, es- 
pecially for students contemplating a dis- 
ciplinary study of French rather than func- 
tional approach. 


Boynton, PauL W. 
get a job. Harper, 1940. 
$1.50. 


There is not a more vital problem in 
American life today than the one of occu- 
pational placement. Youth in school and 
out are eager to find work of some kind. 
The question is of vital importance. Con- 
sequently, this book which deals with the 
fundamental principles of job getting on 
the secondary school level is a pertinent 
contribution to the field. 


CLARKE, HAROLD and EATON, Ary, 
eds. Modern techniques for impruv- 
ing secondary school English. Noble 
& Noble, c1940. 326p. $2.50. 

Upon request approximately two hundred 
teachers English in New York City sub- 
mitted to a committee methods, devices, 
techniques used in teaching English. The 
editors have carefully culled, organized and 
prepared from the cornucopia of meth 


ne & Noble, 


Six ways to 
145p. $1.50. 
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a text extremely valuable to teachers of 
English in secondary schools. 


EarRt and ELseA, ALBERT. 
Missouri, its people and its progress. 
Webster Pub. Co., c1940. 455p. $1.48. 

Story of the settlement of Missouri and 
the development of its resources to date. 
Covers the social studies as outlined by 
Missouri for upper grades and junior high 
school. Ranges from religion to conserva- 
tion. A difficult task well done. 


Con.tEy, C. H., ed. The reader’s 
Johnson. American, c1940. 618p. $2.00. 


A very interesting collection of represen- 
tative selections from Johnson’s writings 
arranged as far as feasible in chronological 
order. The format of the book is good. 


Davis, Daisy and Bearp, 
Laboratory manual of household 
cc John Wiley, 1940. 247p. 
2.00. 


A good piece of work in a field where 
it is much needed. It includes sufficient 
space for recording results in the experi- 
ments and study of the various household 
equipment. It should be accompanied by 
a good textbook to be of the greatest ser- 
vice. 


_Easteurn, Lacey and others. Plan- 
ning your life for school and society. 
Scribner’s, c1939. 384p. $1.80. 

An elementary treatise on guidance on 
the high school level. It discusses cur- 
riculum offerings, health guidance, how to 
study, etc. One unit deals with group 
guidance and a fourth is devoted to a 


eager discussion of vocational guidance. 


his unit deals with choosing, preparing for, 
entering upon, and making progress in a 
vocation. An important contribution to 
the literature in the field. 


ELLIS, MILTON, and others, eds. A 
college book of American literature. 
American, c1940. 980p. 

Anthology of American Literature from 
the Revolution to the first World War ar- 
ranged in four groupings with carefully 
prepared introductions for each group. 
Biographical facts and critical estimates of 
individual authors together with bibliog- 
raphies add to the richness of what is 
doubtless the cream of American Literature. 


FINLEY, . GRACE. Speech and play. 
Boston: The Expression Co., c1940. 

Happy playful jingles which have been 
found to be helpful in correcting speech 
inadequacies of young children. 


Hart, ARCHIBALD and LEJEUNE, F. A. 
The growing vocabulary. Dutton, 
1940. 126p. $1.00. 

If there is a royal road to vocabulary 
building, this book, with its one hundred 
devices, games and tests may lead thereto. 
At least let us hope the ingenious methods 
therein suggested will broaden vocabularies 
which the so-called word “okay” has and 
is tending so devastatingly to thin. 


JeRSILD, ARTHUR. Child psychology; 
rev. and enl. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
592p. $3.00. 


An excellent job of revising a superior 
text on child psychology. Every chapter 
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has been brought up to date and the latest 
research studies considered. 


KELIHER, ALICE, ed. Farm workers. 
Harper, c1940. 56p. $1.25. 

A very elementary but concise discussion 
of the farm life of today. It shows the 
kind of work the farmer does, his income, 
the problems of fertilization, soil conserva- 
tion, seed testing, harvesting, etc. Richly 
illustrated with pictures, charts, and 
sketches which make it much more read- 
able and understandable. 


KELIHER, ALICE, ed. Library work- 
ers. Harper, c1940. 55p. $1.25. 


A splendid view or “over-view” of the 
library of today. It shows college, nige 
school, elementary school, traveling li- 
braries, public libraries, etc., in action. 


Keso, EpwarpD. Conserving our re- 
sources. Times-Journal Publishing 
Company, 1940. 206p. 86c. 

A junior high school reader which treats 
both natural and human resources, stresses 
the interrelation of the various conserva- 
tion problems, and lays out in terse, simple 
style the fundamental principles involved. 
The concluding chapter shows, by refer- 
ence to Oklahoma, how the conservation 
problems of individual states may be 
handled. 


KNIGHT, Epcar. Twenty centuries 
of education. Ginn & Company, c1940. 
622p. $3.25. 

The outstanding developments in educa- 
tion from the time of the Greeks and 
Romans to the present are ably presented in 
this interesting text. A general bibliog- 
raphy and index are included. Suggested 
readings and questions for discussion are 
given at the end of each chapter. Illustra- 
tions and diagrams add to the value of this 
attractively printed volume. 


MEEHAM, JAMES R. How to use the 
calculator and the comptometer; a 20- 
lesson course. Gregg, c1940. 60p. 
36c. 


A workbook. After preparing each les- 
son the student tears it out of the work- 
book and hands it to the instructor. Es- 
pecially adapted to business courses teach- 
ing the use of calculating machines. In- 
structions for using machines apply to 
practically all modern calculating machines. 


MILLETT, RUTH and STEPHENSON, 
Marcaret. Is your face red? Man- 
ners for the very young. McKnight 
& McKnight, cl1940. Pages unnum- 
bered. 35c. 


Is your face red? If you are doing the 
wrong thing, it is. If you are doing the 
right thing, it isn’t. At least, that’s true 
in this book of manners for the very young 
which consists of 26 situation pictures in 
which one child is presumably doing the 
right thing while the other is presumably 
doing the wrong thing. The young student 
of manners is to decide which child is 
doing the wrong thing and color his face 
red. The idea possesses novelty but the 
situations selected for representation have 
not been wisely chosen. 


Monroe, Founding of the 


American public school system, v. I. 
Macmillan, 1940. 520p. $3.00. 
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for a MODERN CLASSROOM 


American Universal Table and American Envoy Posture Chairs 


Educators of every school of thought agree that 


complete equipment for an activity program in 


modern classrooms includes: 


1. Movable and adjustable seating units for 
every pupil. 


2. Asupplementary ‘room project”’ or library 
table with several light chairs. 


3. Areserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, 
groups and gatherings. 


American Seating Company’scompletelineofdesks, 


tables, chairs and folding chairs is unequalled for 


theserequirements. Descriptive literature on request. 


The source material on which this vol- 
ume is based has been issued on microfilm 
on 35 mm. safety base. Copies of the film 
have been deposited at ten public libraries 
throughout the country and at the libraries 
of fifty-one educational institutions from 
Arkansas to Wisconsin. The period covered 
is from the 17th century to the middle of 
the 19th century. Especially interesting 
chapters are: Chapter 2 cn Apprentice Edu- 
cation, — 5 on New England Town 
Schools, and Chapter 10 entitled “Education 
Made Free.” The author, who wrote the 
first comprehensive textbook in the his. 
tory of education used in the United States, 
has not only made a new arrangement of 
some materials already available but, by 
means of new source materials, he 
filled in some of the gaps in the history of 
our educational development. 


Nicuots, E. R., ed. Intercollegiate 
debates. Noble & Noble, c1940. 411p, 
$2.50. (Yearbook of college debating 
v. XXII) 


This twenty-first volume of nine inter. 
collegiate debates indicates themes which 
challenge students. Volume also offers in- 
sights into reasoning processes and also 
style and method of modern debating. De- 
bate by radio and television illustrates mod- 
ern mechanics of debating. Especially valu- 
able in departments of speech. 


Progressive Education Assn. Com- 
mittee on Workshops. Personal-social 
development of boys and girls with 
implications for secondary education, 
The Association, c1940. 243p. 


A very timely discussion of adolescence 
during its most critical period. It deals 
with such problems as arties, dances, 
school clubs, vacations, school assemblies, 
hikes, trips, ete. It includes very definite 
data for use by people engaged in the field 
of education on the secondary school level, 


Rives, Hatyre. The modern and 
complete book of etiquette. Winston, 
c1939. 514p. $2.00. 


The scope is the entire lifetime of an 
individual from childhood to old age. 
Problems of how to meet the niceties of 
life are presented in a simple straightfor- 
ward manner. A revised edition brought 
up to date to include changes caused by 
modern trend in social ethics. 


Ryan, Mrivprep. Cues for you. Ap- 
pleton, c1940. 300p. $1.50. 


For use in high schools where guidance 
is given the adolescent boy and girl on 
manners, appearance, and personality. The 
illustrations are well chosen. 


Stites, Kart. Handbook of micro- 
scopic characteristics of tissues and 
organs. Blakiston, c1940. 148p. $1.50, 


A summarizing outline giving the funda- 
mentals of regular histology in a very 
short space. Blank pages are provided for 
lecture or other notes by the student. 
great value as a help to mature students 
in directing their attention to fundamentals 
and for review. 
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ALL COACH TRAIN 
EVERY THIRD DAY 


Here’s real travel news! On Dec. 17, the N. C. & St. L. inaug- 
urates mew streamline coach service to Florida with the first 
departure of The Dixie Flagler from Nashville. Individual 
reclining seats (reserved in advance)—tavern lounge obser- 
vation with radio—moderately priced meals. Breakfast 50c, 
Luncheon 60c, Dinner 60c. And there is no extra fare; only 
the regular 1'sc a mile coach fare with 10% reduction on 
15-day round-trip tickets, 


Lv. Nashville . 
Ar. Chattanooga 
Ar. Atlanta i 
Ar. Jacksonville 
Ar. Miami . 


Returning, the Dixie Flagler leaves Miami 6:25 P. M., Jack- 
sonville 1:05 A. M., Atlanta 8:17 A. M., Chattanooga 11:20 
A. M., arriving Nashville 2:27 P. M. 


N.C.& STL. For complete information, 
ASK ABOUT literature, 
OUR ECONOMICAL 
J. H. HOWARD, P.T.A. 
PLAN FOR SHIPPING 811-16 Third National 
YOUR CAR Bank Building 
Phone 6-4322 
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The Realm of Reading 


By Barnes and others 


In no sense of the word is anthology a mausoleum—for although the indispensable 
classics are generously included, the books are vibrant with ideas and ideals, emotions and 
prob] that form today's life. Young people will find themselves amazingly a part of the 

lling] t of the present. 
books now ready is focused on a live “center of interest’ and 
each of the first three books, Doorways, Trails, and 
2s: in Heritage, The American Scene, and The English 
ed around six themes. The vitality which this plan 
welcome to teachers as it is to pupils. 


DOORWAYS—in preparation HERITAGE—688 paces—$1.92 
TRAILS—In preparation THE AMERICAN SCENE—737 pages—S2.08 
HIGHWAYS —656 pages—$1.84 THE ENGLISH SCENE—784 pacges—S2.16 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


AMERICAN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By CHARLES C. FRIES, Ph.D., Professor of English, University of Michigan 


HIS analysis of the grammatical structure of present-day American 

English is the report of an investigation sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and supported by the Modern Language 
Association and the Linguistic Society. Based on a study of three thousand 
letters, it is the only book available which shows, through scientific method, 
the difference between grammatical practices of Standard and Vulgar Eng- 
lish. It is not a closed handbook or authority on usage, but rather provides 
the tools for further observation, classification, and interpretation. It shows 
certain tendencies and patterns with the details deviating from them; and 
offers quantitative information as well as qualitative analysis. 


313 pages $2.50 


35 W. 32nd St. D. APPLETON-CENTURY 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York COMP ANY Chicago 
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